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Is There a Legitimate 
Place for Oral Reading 
Instruction in a 
Developmental 
Reading Program? 



James V. Hoffman 

i 'tuiwtuh \*\ Texas al Austin 



Surelv no one convinced — nor 

should they "Ik— l>y just iva«lniK d»' 
mcnts put forward' here, thai oral reading 
inst rue lion should he considered a valu- 
able component in a well-rounded devel- 
opmental reading program. However, it is 
hoped that this presentation might be the 
beginning of a constructive dialogue and 
renewed research into the merits and 
characteristics of effective oral reading in- 
struction. 

Nila B. Smith (l ( .)6f>) has observed-thai, 
prior to l ( .HK, oral reading had an un- 
disputed claim over c lassioom methods. In 
the 1920s a radical shif t toward instruction 
in silent reading oci Hired lac tors in- 
fluencing this trend included a general 
emphasis on meaning in all aspects ol edu- 
cation, the findings from research which 
indicated greater speed and superior com- 
prehension for silent reading, and the de- 
velopment of standardized silent reading 
. tests. 

Despite these commonly accepted rea- 
,suns lor the demise of ?>ial le.iding. there- 
is ample evidence to indicate that oral 
reading pia< tu e has pei sisted to this d;iv as 
;i common element in most piimaiy and 
remedial reading programs (Austin and 
Moriison I WW; llowlett and Weiutrauh 

thf HrmrutiUl \th-«d f'lunud 
VnliniH H I . Siintln'i "> 

|«IK| li\ I hi enivriMiv ol Chu.t^i' 
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1079). Km tlu-i . recent classroom icsranh 
offers evidence to suggest l,u ' * J 
oral reading has a positive impact on 
reading (Anderson and Kvcrlson 1978. 
Stallings. Ncedcls. and Stayrook 1979). 

These f at is notwithstanding, most enr- 
rcnt methods iextl>ooks used in the educa- 
tion of elementary teac hers either dismiss 
x and warn against oral reading instruction 
as misguided and harmful or ignore the 
topic altogether. One seldom hears a call 
foi an im lease in oral rending iiismicltoii. 
More typical are comments like Arlleys: 
-oral' reading as an exercise in word pro- 
nunciation is one of the most useless in- 
structional practices that a teacher ran 
carry out. It is the jhi severance of a prar- 
liee from the past that has no justification 
in 'a modern classroom" ( I97 4 2. p. 47). Hie 
disparity between what teachers are doing 
and what they are hcing taught to do must 
be resolved if teachers and teacher educa- 
tors-arc to maintain mutual credibility and 
respect. 

Before the arguments tor and against 
oral reading are considered, three points 
of clarification *™ necessary. First, no at- 
tempt will Ik' made to defend the rnanrwr in 
which oral reading instruction is typically 
conducted in the classroom. The intent, 
rather, is to seek out a legitimate place for 
oral reading. Second, oral reading practice 
is viewed as only one part— albeit a 
significant one— in a comprehensive, bal- 
anced developmental reading program. 
.Third, the lot us will Ik- solely on the topic 
of oral reading practice (what I will refer to 
as oral reading instruction), defined as the 
reading of a :ext aloud by a student, with 
the goal ol developing decoding skills. 

The lollowing are some examples of 
oral reading instruction in a (level- 
opnicutal program: a "student, reading 
aloud hv himself with occasional motiilor- 
ing by the teacher: students in, a reading 
group taking turns reading aloud from, a 
basal text; a group of students reading 
chorally .from a text along with a teacher. 
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The following are not examples of oral 
reading instruction: a teacher listening to a 
child read with the express purpose of di- 
agnosis (as opposed to instruction), a 
teacher reading aloud to the class from a 
library book. These latter activities have 
their own objectives and applications 
which are distinct from oral rending in- 
struction but still necessary in a com* 
prehensive developmental program. 

Arguments against oral reading instruction 

Those who oppose oral reading instruction t 
arc far too numerous to mention by name. 
It is also not possible to trace specific criti- 
cisms to specific detractors with any real 
accuracy. Rather, the three major criti- 
cisms which appear most often in the liter- 
ature will be presented and discussed. 

|. When oral reading is stressed in a 
program, students have insufficient op- 
portunities to read. 

Allington s (1977) rhetorical question. 
"If they don't read much, how they ever 
gonna get good?" has become something, 
of a rallying cry for those who believe that 
not nearly enough meaningful reading 
goes on during reeling instruction t he 
teacher who daily leads groups of students 
in taking turns at oral reading in some 
round robin fashion is not being very 
efficient in giving students opportunities to 
iead. Not only do individual students not 
read very much under these conditions; 
there is also some research evidence to 
suggest that some behaviors associated 
with 'turn wailing" (e.g., inappropriate eye 
movements) may not lead to the f ormation 
of good reading habits (Gilbert 1940). 

It is important to note that these criti- 
cisms of oral reading relate to the maimer 
in which instruction is typically organized 
and not necessarily to the value of the task 
itself . There are contexts for oral reading 
instruction in which engaged time for slu- 
clentsjn reading from text is large. As one 
example. Cus/ak (1079) reported on a 
reading program in Weslaco. Texas, where 
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first-grade students daily read aloud af the J 
same time from the same or even different 
texts. The teacher's role was to monitor, 
selectively. The achievement data docu- 
mented outstanding gains for students 
under these conditions. Support has also 
heen found for the benefits of choral 
reading, impress reading, echoic reading, 
and repeated readings on decoding abili- 
ties. 

2. While the good readers might shine 
dining oral reading, the .poor readers are 
typically inhibited and exposed to embar- 
rassment. 

\ Frank Smith •< 1 97 1) devclo|>ed a com- 
pelling argument, using signal detection 
theory, to explain how important it is that 
children learning to read feel free to take 
chances and make mistakes. The willing- 
ness to take chances is related, on the one: 
hand, (o the risks associated with making a 
mistake (e.g.. embarrassment, ridicule) 
and, on the other hand, to the likelihood of 
being successful. Round-robin oral reading 
from text written at a student's frustration 
level oj>erates in direct violation of these 
two precepts. But once again, these* con- 
cerns 'are related to the way in which oral 
reading is sometimes carried out and not 
to the value of the task itself. It would seem 
advisable during oral reading instruction, 
especially with poor readers, that the 
teacher be in a position to control what 
happens to a student when errors are 
made. Further, the importance of allowing 
students to practice from materials which 
arc written at most at their instructional 
level must be emphasized: Only under 
these conditions is success. insured in what 
is certainly a high-risk situation. 

3. Oral reading by students does not 
lead to good comprehension. 

The finding that comprehension is 
poorer under oral reading conditions 
when compared with silent reading is well 
documented. Since* the goals of oral read- 
ing instruction ii) the deve lopmental pro* 
gram relate* io 'decoding and not to 
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higher-order comprehension skills, such 
evidence is" interesting but misplac ed in ar- 
guing against oral reading instruction. 
Practice in oral reading should be con- 
ducted with materials which offer little or 
no conceptual barriers Jo understanding 
(i.e., if the same text were read to the child 
it would be easily comprehended). Exten- 
sive questioning over the content of oral 
reading materials to develop comprehen- 
sion, while the student reads orally is un- 
necessary and is more than likely disrup- 
tive for the task of learning to decode. This 
is not to say that comprehension is un- 
important. Indeed, it is all-important. For 
precisely this reason teachers should make 
sure that materials being read orally are 
easily understood when the goal is to de- 



velop decoding skills. As decoding pro- 
liciency grows, the focus can shift to com- ( 
prehension skills and (to a greater use of 
silent reading and teacher question. It is 
interesting to note that two of the most re- 
spected scholars in the field of reading, 
William S. Gray and Guy Buswell, sup- 
ported this notion of a transition from oral 
to silent reading many years ago. Gray 
wrote in 1919: "Silent reading exercises 
can be substituted to advantage for oral 
reading by the end of third grade, since 
pupils have reached the point in their de- 
velopment where silent reading is a more 
economical and rapid process than oral 
reading" (p. 29). 

Buswell, in The Silent Reading Hour, 
stated: "Such an extensive view [i.e., that 
oral reading be abolished] is entirely un- 
warranted. Both oral and silent reading 
have value, but the two processes are not at 
all the same. It is not the thought of this 
writer that silent reading should supplant 
oral reading in the primary grades, but 
rather that it should in an increasing de- 
gree supplement oral reading** (Buswell 
and Wheeler 1923. p. 3). 

Arguments for oral reading instruction 
Three major points will be made ^o sup- 



port the call for oral reading instruction. 

1. The am ;il feedback loop accom- 
panying a student's own oral rendering ol 
a text is likely to Facilitate the development 
ol wading abilities. 

Most first-grade teachers ran testify to 
the lad thai beginning readers will often 
read out loud even when directed to read 
silendy. This common practice is not sim- 
ply an undesirable by-product of how stu- 
dents have been taught. Research and 
theoretical speculations on the develop- 
ment of inner speech, the expanding social 
functions accompanying and influencing 
the acquisition of linguistic forms, and the 
relationship between, language and 
thought have led many to speculate that 
the oral rendering of text at early stages is 
developmental. As such,. it contributes to. 
rather than impedes, growth. Piaget (1959) 
has categorized c hildren's utterances rela- 
tive to their function: (I) egocentric, or 
speech feu oneself; and (2) social, or 
speech to communicate with another. He 
has demonstrated that the pro|x>rtion of 
overt speech (i.e.. audible egocentric 
s|>ecc h) to total s|m cc h giadually decreases 
as a c hild grows older. Vygolskv ( I !Hi2> ar- 
gues that this egocentric speech does not 
disappear hut simply loses its overt form to 
become inner speech or speech that is used 
to fac ilitate thought. In this re gard, c hil- 
dre n who are confronted with a frustrating 
task will return to a high proportion of 
overt egocentric s|>ccch. Thai is. they will 
Ix'gin to talk out loud to themselves while 
attempting to resolve a difficult problem. 
Similarly, adults who are presented with a 
difficult problem-solving task or are read- 
ing difficult text material will exhibit a 
higher incidence and intensity of silb- 
vocalization (l.tiria 1901). . 

fcdfelt (I960) describes the inner 
speech which accompanies reading as "si- 
lent speech." He found that, as readers en- 
counter more and more diffic ult text, the 
intensity of silent speech becomes greater. 
Bringing language to an overt form ap- 
pears to help solve- a difficult language 
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task, To |1rohibil a c hild from resorting to 
this strategy of "languaging" would appear 
to lx* counterproductive in the same way 
that Hardych and Petrinovich (1979) 
found that efforts to eliminate suh- 
vocah/atioii during silent reading had a 
negative impact on comprehension. The 
oral reading which accompanies a child's 
early text experiences is evidence of ac tive 
processing and will most likely diminish as 
the peed for such' overt behavior de- 
creases* 

2. Oral reading provides the teacher 
with an opportunity to employ differential 
feedback strategies. 

The work of Goodman (1967. 1976) 
and his associates on oral reading per- 
formance has advanced considerably our 
understanding of the reading process. 
When arialyzed qualitatively, a student s 
oral reading provides the astute observer 
with a picture of reading development and 
what can l>c termed a child's "theory of 
reading." Harste and Burke (1977) believe 
that teac hers/ too. have a theory of read- 
ing—or at least a theoretical' orien- 
tation — whic h is implicit and expressed in 
the instructional decisions made daily by a 
teacher in the classroom. They hypothesize 
cpiite logically that a child's theory of 
reading will evolve toward the one used by 
the leac her.These two models — the devef- 
oping one of the child and the proficient 
one of the teacher — come into contact 
during interac tions accompanying oral 
reading instruction. A Jili gc portion of 
interactions that do occur during oral 
reading center on the* misencs made by 
students. Feedback to these mutates ran be 
characterized along three dimensions: (I) 
selec tivity, or which misctiesare responded 
to; (2) timing, or when they are rcs|>oncled 
to; and (3) form, or how they are re- 
sponded to (Hoffman 1979). Implicit in 
this feedback is information for the stu- 
dent about the teacher's model of reading. 

More needs to be learned about the 
most effective use of feedback and how 
teachers employ these dimensions in prar- 
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lice- It is hoped dial, with Hi< continued 
development of more sophisticated obsci - 
v-uion systems lor Field resran h (e.g.. 
h > km as { l lot t iuaii and Baku* l«M0|) com- 
bined with (ontiuucd cxpci iuiciiial re- 
search studies (e.g.,. Niks, Graham, and 
Winstcad h)7fi: Jenkins and Urson M>78). 
more direction can I* offered to teachers 
concerning how they might actually ma- 
nipulate feedback to encourage growth m 
reading skills. 

3. M a learning uisk « orul llil<lin K 
lends itself very nicely to elective class- 
room management. 

I he effective leather is a good man- 
ager in die classroom. In this regard. Doyle 
(1979) argues that a teacher's primary re- 
sponsibility during instruc lion is to initiate 
and sustain student cooperation in class- 
room activities. Embedded within activities 
are learning tasks. Student involvement in 
learning tasks is maintained primarily by 
holding the students accountable for the 
work that must be clone. In silent" reading, 
it is difficult for a teacher to determine 
how well a student has practiced decoding 
skills. In oral reading, however, the stu- 
dents performance is easily observed. A& a 
result, accountability for performance is 
possible From a management perspective, 
then, oral reading gives a teacher an 
almost ideal setting to monitor learning. 

Where do we go from heret 

At the I WO meeting of the American Mu- 
tational Research Association. Stalling* re- 
ported thai oral reading was an in- 
structional prac tice commonly relied on by 
the more effective teachers in secondary 
remedial reading programs. Chall (1980) 
commented that these findings reia led to 
oral reading were most encouraging and 
remarked that our negative attitudes 
toward oral reading aic tied to a rather re- 
mote period in our history and are prob- 
ably in need of reexamination. She stated, 
however, that bringing about a shift in our 
negative altitudes about oral reading in- 
struction would be extremely difficult. No 



doubt there will Ik skeptics to challenge 
the thought iliat oral reading instruction 
has a significant place in a developmental 
program. Still, die need is clear for systcm- 
„i< icscarch into the effects and potential 
benelits of various forms for oral reading 
Mist rut tion." 
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Is There a Legitimate 
Place for Oral Reading 
Instruction in a 
Developmental 
Reading Program? 



James V. Hoffman 

t'ttnwt w/> of i'fxa.s ul Austin 



Surrlv no one will be < olivine eel— nor 
should 1 1 icy Ik— l>y jusl reading the argu- 
ments |>m forward here, thai oral reading 
instruction should In* considered a valu- 
able compont nt in a well-rounded devel- 
opmental reading program. However, it is 
hoped that this presentation might be the 
beginning of a constructive dialogue and 
renewed research into the merits and 
characteristics of effective oral reading in- 
struction. 

Nila B. Smith (l ( .)6T>) has obse rved dial, 
prior to 191 H, oral reading had an un- 
disputed claim over classroom methods. In 
the 1920s a radic al shift toward instruction 
in silent reading oce iiitccI. Factors in- 
lluencing this trend included a general 
emphasis on meaning in all aspects ol edu- 
cation, the duelings from research which 
indic ated greater speed and supciior com- 
prehension for silent reading, and the de- 
velopment of standardized silent reading 
. te sts. 

Despite these commonly accepted rea- 
sons for die demise ol r*>ral leading, there- 
is ample evidence to indicate that oral 
reading pia< li< e havpci sisted to this dav as 
:\ (uiiiiiiiiii elemeni in mosi piimaiy and 
remedial leading programs (Austin and 
Morrison MWS; llovvlett and Weiniraub 

\hr t lrtnruhtr\ Sih»>l fiunuil 

Vol Ml. Simihri 1 

■i* I'lHt hs \ h« I 'nivriMl> ol ChN.tK 11 
<MM t r ,*»H l/8 WMH« r > <HM>4$0I (XI 
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Abstract 



This review offers a brief history of oral reading instruction 
in American Schools from 1880 to the present. The purpose of the 
review is to develop an historical perspective on the sourr.e(s) of 
controversy with respect to the appropriate place of oral reading in 
instruction. Both classroom and clinical practices which rely on 
oral reading as an instructional component are described in detail. 
Major shifts in practice and the factors influencing these shifts are 
identified. Research studies of the effects of oral reading instructi 
are reviewed. The authors draw a set of conclusions regarding the cur 
state of affairs in oral reading instruction. This is allowed by a 
set of recommendations for future research in the area. 
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Oral Reading Instruction: A Century 
of Controversy (1880-1980) 
There is perhaps no other single activity which has maintained 
as continuous a role in reading instruction as teacher guided oral 
reading. Jeanne Chall (1967) has described oral reading as one of 
the eight "expectables" in the teaching of reading in American schools. 
The formats for oral reading have changed from time to time, as have 
concerns *or its use, overuse, and abuse. Today, teacher guided oral 
reading stands as a comron and integral part of instruction in regular 
primary classrooms (Daly and Hoffman, 1982) and clinical/remedial 
programs (Howlett and weintraub, 1980). This, despite the fact 
the practice of oral reading instruction is routinely indicted in 
methods texts (e.g., Durkin, 1978) and in the professional literature 
(e.g., Allington, 1982). One thing seems certain, oral reading serves 
a very real function in instruction or it would have disappeared long 
ago. That function appears to be rooted deeply in tradition and the 
belief systems that teachers have developed toward the value of oral 
reading - a value which is not shared by most teacher educators 
(Taylor, Pickert and Chase, 1980). 

Why is there this apparent disparity between popular theory and 
popular practice? What are the functions (real and imagined) for 
oral reading as it is currently used in instruction? How might the 
discrepancy between theory and practice in oral reading best be 
resolved? 
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Oral Reading Instruction - 2 
The search for answers to these questions takes one -first back 
deep into the history of American Reading instruction and from there 
to a consideration of recent classroom and clinical research into the 
characteristics and effects of oral reading instruction. In this 
treatment we; will first present for your consideration an historical 
review of practices and policies which have surrounded'oral reading^ 
instruction and second, propose some plausable explanations for the ( 
controversial situation we fjrtd ourselves in today. 
The Recitation Lesson and Oral Reading 

Up through the colonial and early post-colonial days,- the chief 
emphasis in reading instruction in American Schools was on the recognition 
of symbols (the ABC'*, syllables, and so on). During this early period, 
only a small amounfof attention was given over to the skills of read- 
ing orally and/or for thought. Beginning around 1800, and continuing 
until the last decade of the 1800's an increasing emphasis was placed 
on oral reading in' instruction. The method of oral reading used 
diVing this time centered on the recitation lesson drawing out of the 
Pestalozzian movement in Europe, Raub (1883) provides the following 
general description of how' the student was to be prepared for the 

recitation lesson: 

"Before the lesson (recitation) it is a good plan for him (the 
teacher) to read the lesson aloud (to the students) or at least 
some. of the most difficult parts of it, when he assigns it, 
calling the attention of the pupils to the new or difficult words, 
explaining literary allusions, referring the pupils to certain 
biographical or historical works to enable them to 
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/ 

, .„ . lirh re ference as is made to characters in biography 
e * P torv so they get the good thought of the author and the 
°-d h f e'piece "All this will prepare the. to study the - 
selection intelligently and with interest. 

Newell, in a set of readers published in 1880 offers the foil, 
ing as guidelines for the teacher in conducting the actual recitati. 

portion of the lesson: 

Ordinarily each pupil will read one paragraph but occasionally 
ammil mav be required to read several paragraphs oi* even the 
wh^e es on .When a paragraph presents some unusual difficulty 
to a pupil it is usual to require him to read it again and again 
until the error is corrected. But it sometimes happens that, 
from want of self control, or from some infirmity of temper, the 
pupil seems to be unwilling to make the desired correction, 
nndPr these conditions, simultaneous reading may produce the 
desired effect The pupil may find himself able to do in concert 
with others what he washable, or fancied himself unable to do 
by himself. " 1 

Newell went on to state that while reading drills are best managed 
by concert recitations, this form of practice should not supplant the 
individual recitation. 

There appears to have been very little attention during the period" 
on developing'tethniques to help the student independently acquire 
text meaning through silent reading. Hyatt (1943) relates the follow- 
ing anecdotal description of an actual recitation lesson in an elementary 
school in an Ohio Village in 1897: 

■■Reading was taught orally. One P*^^""^ Jfragrapn"" 
grap „ out loud wit ° r d uss,O o .Jf|» 9^ 
were read poorly, someone ei be wo» teacher read it to 

not meet with the teacher ' s JPP^val. tje teacher 
us. . .But what we ergo yed mo st wa s ncert rea g ^ in 
class stood in front of the room ana determined 
order to keep together he engt h o e «*»™{ ^ ^ ^ 

b c y oun°t Un one; 9 a sSTt-!;' colon: one, two, three; a 
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- period: one, two. three, four; and an exclamation point: one, 
two,, three, four." 

The story method, elaborated on formally by McMurry (1899) and 
incorporated later into many instructional programs (e.g., Coe and 
Christie's stnr y Hour Readers , 1913) offered a slight variation on 
the recitation procedure Just described. In the story method the 
teacher told a story or recited a rhyme to the students over and 
over again until they became familiar with it and in many instances 
memorized it. This initial step was accompanied or followed by 
analysis of the story and then finally the recitation of the story 

itself by the students as a group or individually. 

Horace Mann (1891) was an early and vociferous critic of the use 

of the oral reading recitation lesson during this period. At "one 

point in his career, he attempted to learn: 

" with some degree of numerical accuracy, how far the reading 
in'our schools is an exercise of the mind in thinking and feel- 
ing and how far is it a barren action of the organs of speech 
upon the atmosphere. " 
The information that he secured led him to the conclusion that: 

more than eleven-twelfths of all the children in reading classes 

never having reached the place of their destination." 
The Roots of Discontent 

Although there had been sporadic indictments of oral reading during 
the early and mid 1800's (e.g. Horace Mann), it wasn't until the 
period, from 1890 to 1908, and continuing on through the 1920's 
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that there arose a serious reaction against the exclusive reliance 
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Ml reading methods. Numerous arguments appeared in the professional 
literature at this time calling to question the value of the oral 
recitation lesson. Almost, all of the critics of oral reading 
advocated extensive practice in silent reading as the appropriate 
alternative. It is difficult |b ascertain which of the many arguments 
against oral reading carried the most weight in bringing about a 
shift in practice. It appears, though, that there were at least 
eight factors or areas of concern contributing to the movement away 
from oral reading toward silent reading. 

One force for the movement away from oral reading came from the 
field of educational philosophy - in particular from the Herbartians. 
Here there was a general emphasis on meaning and content in all of 
education and a movement away from elocution and stress on the mechanic's 
as the goals of reading. The Herbartian ^doctrine was introduced 
into America at institutes and normal schools, as well as through 
books on the methods of teaching. The period from 1892 to 1902 is 
the time during which the Herbartians were most influential (Reisner, 
1930). F. W. Parker, perhaps the most influential educational philoso- 
pher in America during this period and a supporter of the Herbartian 
movement, was an outspoken critic of oral reading. "Reading is a 
mental process," he states. "Oral reading is expression, and comes 
under the heading of . speech" (1884; p. 388). 
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A 'second force for change from oral to silent methods came from 
leaders in the field of educational psychology. Edmund Huey seems 
to have been crucial in developing arguments against oral reading with- 
in this community. Indeed, Horn (1932) points to the year 1908, the 
year in which Huey's landmark text on reading was first published, 
as marking the beginning of the actual shift toward silent reading 
in classrooms. Huey believed that by stressing silent reading in 
instruction, children would come to think of reading as the "getting 
or giving of thought" from what is written rather than simply as the 
naming of certain words. 

A third factor operating toward change was tied to the shifting 
role or function of reading in society. Numerous writers began to 
point out that silent reading - not oral reading - is of importance 
in "the affairs of adult life" (Gray, 1917). Prior to this period 
"reading aloud in the presence of auditors was the first of the 
fine arts to develop in America's hinterland. It was the chief feature 
of every social gathering. Elocution or rhetorical reading was^ 
universally popular." (Minnich, 1936). S.E. Parker (cited in Wheat, 
1923) describes this shift in social needs in the following manner: 

"(1) The social needs of former days required the teaching of 
expressive oral reading; (2) the social needs of the present 
require the teaching of effective silent reading. 
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The Former Need For 
Fxpressive Oral Reading 


The Present Need For Effective 
"Rapid Silent Readinq 


1 Readina material was scarce 

2. Only a~few wpre able to read 

3. Communication was very slow 

4. Spoken language was the chief 

means of cnmmuni cation 


1. Reading material is abundant 

2. Reading is universal; only 

a few are unable to read 

3. Communication is very rapid 

4. Written language is the chief 

means of communication 11 



A fourth factor was derived directly from reading research. 
W. S. Gray (1925) cites the findings from laboratory studies conducted 
prior to 1910 relating to problems in the psychology and physiology of 
reading associated with the practice of oral reading (e.g., eye move- 
ments and lip movements) as being influential in the change of practice. 
Subsequent studies reported by Plntner .(1913) and Mead (1915) which 
claimed the superiority of comprehension in silent reading over oral 
reading rates offered continuing research support for the shift in 
classroom practice during this period. 

A fifth factor was the rapid development of measurement and evaluation 
techniques during this period. The first silent reading tests which 
attempted to measure efficiency of reading instruction were devised 
at about this time (Brown, 1914). In Gray's 1925 review of research 
in reading, he reported that during 1914 and 1915 two-thirds of the 
studies reported related to the organization, standardization, and 
application of reading tests. 
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"Through their use it became possible to study under classroom 
conditions the reading habits, achievements and difficulties 
of larger groups of children. By the close of 1915 scientists, 
administrators, and teachers were measuring the results of 
instruction , in reading, comparing achievements in oral and 
silent reading, determining the factors which made for rapid 
progress... and measuring the progress of pupils taught by 
different methods." 

Less than twenty-five years prior to this time, William James 
(1892) had been able to state that "The teacher's success or failure 
in teaching reading is based, so far as the public estimate is concerned, 
upon the oral method" (page 422). This dramatic shift in the methods 
and focus for assessing reading ability and their rapid adoption by 
school systems across the country certainly had a major influence on 
the movement toward silent reading (Smith, 1965). 

A sixth factor was the growing emphasis on content in reading. 
More and more students were completing primary grades and continuing 
in sch-oof through the intermediate levels. At the higher levels, the 
goal of reading to learn replaced that of learning to read. The 
content of the readers during this period was moving away, at least 
at these levels, from moralistic pieces to informational text. The 
oral recitation methods it was felt were inadequate for developing 
independent reading habits and were inappropriate for the varying types 
of materials encountered at these levels (C. T. Gray, 1929). 

A seventh factor operating during this period was the beginning 
of a debate over the merits of intensive versus extensive reading. 
The tradition 1n the past had been toward intensive reading with . 
students spending a considerable amount of time under teacher direction 
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on relatively short pieces of text. The oral reading recitation 
method lent itself very well to this goal of intensive practice 
and mastery. Many writers during this period felt the need for students 
to be more involved in extensive reading (Buswell and WheeUr, 1923). 
It was argued that silent reading was much better suited to the goal 
of wide reading. Oral reading recitations were better suited to 
Urge group instruction with a single text. Proponents of extensive 
reading emphasized the need for individualized instruction with the 
students free to pursue their own reading interests. 

The eighth and final factor to consider, an outcome of several 
of the others, grew out of the findings from a series of systematic 
school district evaluation studies, beginning after 1910 (e.g., 
Gray, 1917). Directors of these evaluations were often emerging 
leaders in the field of reading and were also strong supporters 
of silent reading. They were outspoken in their criticism of the oral 
reading emphasis they found in schools. 
lj!l2U ^^2^ ^ Role In A Silent R eading Method? 

As the shift to silent reading took hold and gained momentum 
during the early 1900' s. there was considerable speculation as to the 
appropriate role for the teacher in guiding silent reading. The method 
that began to evolve was closely tied to the growing popularity of 
the whole word method and a movement toward controlled vocabulary in 
readers. This focus on words as the significant unit of instruction 
and the controlling variable in text development gave the teacher some- 
thing to focus an in preparing students for the silent reading of 
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contrived text. Level one of the McGuffy readers (1887), the first 

reading series to yive serious attention to vocabulary control, 

offered this prescriptive advice to the teacher: 

11 n this book, all new words in each lesson are given at the 
*ead of the lesson. The pupil should be. able to identify 
these words at sight, and to pronounce them correctly before 
reading aloud the sentences in which they occur..." 

The importance of vocabulary introduction and teaching new 
words before reading was easily carried over to the guiding of silent 
reading. 

The intensive practice notion associated with the oral recitation 
lesson was abandoned in favor of stress on the efficiency of the first 
reading as being the important focal point or goal in the reading 
lesson. The teacher's edition of the New Barnes Readers (1916) offers 
the following description: 

"In our search for new roads to reading, it is strange that we 
seldom think of the time that would be saved if the pupils were 
trained to get the thought from a page at the first rapid, silent 
reading of it. If we can train a pupil so that at first reading 
of a lesson he will do it intensively and grasp the thought 
expressed by the printed page, it will be unnecessary for him 
thread it again and again, repeating the text, word for word, 
until the thought is impressed in his mind. 

Whereas in oral reading it had been a relatively easy matter for 
the teacher to monitor pupil performance and hold students accountable 
for having completed a lesson successfully, such was not the case in 
silent reading lessons. The.teacher using silent reading needed some 
means to check on whether the child had successfully recognized the 
words in the text and apprehended the author's message. This was 
accomplished through questioning over the content and oral rereading. 
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U.S. Gray (1918) provides the following description of a reading 
lesson he observed in a St. Louis middle school: 

"The lesson was introduced by (the teacher) asking the name of 
the story The pupils then read the first paragraph to them- 
selves The teacher asked the following questions: What is 
meant by conquest? What is an event? The paragraph was then 
read aloud. Three errors were corrected. The pupils then read 
the second paragraph silently. Several other disconnected 
questions were asked. The pupils read the second paragraph 
orally, and were severly criticized by the teacher." 

It appears that this practice of using oral reading to check on 

the accuracy of word perception after silent reading was quite popular. 

It should be noted that this is a far different practice from that 

of the oral recitation lesson described earlier. The practices for 

guiding reading described by Gray above, were not defended nor had 

they even been advocated in the literature. In fact, there were a 

number of texts published during this time which advocated different 

methods of guiding silent reading (e.g., Germaine and Germaine, 1922; 

Watkins, 1922). The recommended methods for primary levels put forward 

in books of this type typically consisted of presenting sentences 

which required action responses on the part of students. There is 

no evidence that such methods were ever adopted into classroom 

instruction or commercial materials on a large scale. 

When Is The Best Time To Introduce Silent Reading ? 

In addition to the question of the role of the teacher in guiding 

silent reading, a second major issue during this period of change was 

when to introduce silent reading. In reviewing the writings on this 

question it is fairly clear that the arguments for increased emphasis 
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on silent reading by the major forces in the field were focused on 
intermediate and not primary levels. With very few exceptions, the 
major writers and researchers of this period defended the use of oral 
reading in primary grades. Judd (1918) stated that oral reading is 
the natural form of primary reading. Stone (1922) stated that "The 
great majority of scientific students of the reading problem regard 
the oral method as the appropriate and indispensable method in the 
primary reading lesson." He asserted that the development of smooth, 
fluent oral reading in the primary grades is an important aid in the 
development of the proper eye movement habits in silent reading. He 
believed that vocalization is a natural tendency of the beginning 
reader and cited Freeman (1916) as evidence for the fact that such 
sub-vocalization has important connections with the apprehension 

of meaning. 

Buswell (1923) stated the following: 

"Such an extensive view (i.e., that oral reading should be abolished) 
is entirely unwarranted. Both oral and silent reading have values, 
Jut t two processes are not at all the same It isjot the 
thought of this writer that silent reading should supplant oral 
readfn In the primary grades, but rather it should in an in- 
creasing degree supplement oral reading. IP. JJ. 

Despite such arguments to the contrary, it appears that in 
practice oral reading was being replaced by silent reading in the primary 
as well as intermediate grades. McGaughly (1924) reported the follow- 
ing results of a survey related to the uses of silent and oral reading 
in schools: 
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1. Overall, oral reading was more prevalent than silent 
reading; 

* 2. Larger cities however, had a greater use of silent 
reading than oral reading; 
3. 6/7 of the larger cities used silent reading in the 
first grades (only 1/2 of the smaller ones reported 
this). 

Th^jeEorjLQf N * tinna1 Committee on Readjna (1925) recommended 
that "pupils should be taught from the beginning to read both orally 
and silently, and that as a rule, approximately an equal amount of 
class time should be devoted to each type of reading in the first 
grade." Hyatt (1943) reported that her study revealed that oral 
reading was not being emphasized in many schools after 1925. 

These data and the available anecdotal descriptions of classroom 
practices would seem to suggest, (1) that silent reading was rapidly 
replacing oral reading as the principal focus for instruction during 
this period, and (2) that the form of oral reading instruction in use 
had changed from the recitation lesson format to a means of checking 
on word perception during silent reading. 

A Spirited Reaction 

Beginning around 1930 and continuing through the next decade 
there was a discernible movement in the professional literature for 
reinstating the role of oral reading in the primary grades. Much 
of the commentary was focused on the loss of the art of teaching 
oral reading although It is not evident that "the art" was ever common 
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practice in classrooms past. Simpson (1929) stated: 

"During the past ten years... the art of oral reading has either 
been abandoned by the school as unimportant, or else neglected 
to such an extent that we frequently find the exceedingly waste- 
ful practice of one pupil, say, in a class of twenty, waiting 
his turn to read aloud, in the meantime 'keeping the place 1 
while his nineteen classmates read" (p. 137). 

Simpson called for a Ifeturn to the practice of the teacher offering 

a good oral model for the pupils to follow. The teacher's purpose 

in reading aloud was"... to set up an ideal of reading. . . (showing that). 

oral reading should always be the expression of assimilated thought" 

(p. 138). 

Paul (1932) attributed the poor results of programs which appeared 
to stress oral reading on: (a) inadequate classroom practices, (b) 
vague, indefinite objectives, (c) except for securing better mechanics, 
no knowledge of workable techniques, (d) the entire unsui tabi 1 i ty of 
material used for oral interpretation, and (e) the lack of interest 
and preparation on the part of teachers. She cited the following as 
significant roles of oral reading: 

1. Developing and testing comprehension 

2. Gaining control in the use of language 

3. Developing literary appreciation 

4. Personality development ^ 

5. Cultural growth 

6. Socialization (group experience) 

Paul advocated oral reading both as a means to an end (efficient silent 
reading) and an end unto itself (expression). 
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Moore (1932) presented the following almost philosophical 
retrospective on the silent/oral debate: 

"Almost all newjscvements in human progress display to some extent 
J H«trSctiv2tendency. They attempt to establish themselves 
.ore rap d yfa^d surely by stressing the defects and weaknesses 
of current beWs and practice. Quite commonly it is made to 
a p ear That "Sete is something essentially ' -"^Jf ° u ^ n 
the old and the new. This may be true, but it has f . equentiy 
hauened that things of value have been cast out altogether or 
unduly neglected which -should have been interpreted in the light 
of new discoveries and presented in better form. Even where the 
advocates of a new movement have no desire to bring about a 
compete substitution, there is apt to be extreme emphasis on 
the new theory or discovery while it is getting a foothold. . .the 
f^eld of education furnishes many examples of this sort of waste- 
ful confusion. One of the latest is the false antagonism that 
has grown up in many minds regarding the respective merits of 
oral and silent reading." (p. 83) 

Moore went on to point out the many areas of the curriculum where 

oral and silent reading could work together in a complementary fashion. 

Despite these sometimes impassioned calls for the return of 
oral reading to primary reading programs, no such movement developed. 

The McDa^p Non-Oral Method 

If there was a movement in practice during the 1930' s, it was 
toward the total elimination of oral reading. The principal advocate 
of this extreme position was McDade in his non-oral method. In this 
method, all reading was taught silently from the very beginning. He 
described the approach as being based on two cardinal rules: (1) The 
positive rule was that there must always be an association of the 
printed word and its meaning (e.g., every time the child would read 
•door', the door itself (or a picture) must be dealt with in some 
fashion, touched, pointed to, opened, etc.); and (2) The negative 
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rule was that there must never be an association of the printed word 
with -the vocal word (McDade, 1944). McDade described the psychology 
of the approach in the following terms: 

« rt ^i rpadina we avoid at the beginning sandwiching speech 
between tne SriHi (-fand its meaning (M) as oral reading does: 

visual print -— > oral words meaning 

y 0 ^ 

Instead we persistently and undeviatingly associate visual print 
(V) with meaning (M): < 

when the child has~~rea?for meaning only for (say) tM yearsT 

;;*hir formed - we hope for life - the basic habit of finding 
he has formea we^ »v h reads orally> the < 

»S Allows the correct for. in ^ 

which meaning comes before saying: 

visual print > meaning — > oral words" 
V M u 

McDade conducted a number of different experiments with this method. 
- The first experiment (1935) was in a single first grade classroom 
where the approach was tried for a year. The results were regarded 
as s„ good to McDade that two other classes were identified and tested 
for comparison purposes. The non-oral class was found far superior 
in achievement as compared to traditional classes. During the ten 
vear period from 1935 to 1945 the Chicago Puboic Schools carried on 
a ten year experiment in non-oral reading. The following gives a 
breakdown of its use: 1935 (1 class); 1936 fll classes); by 1939 
(470 classes); by 1945 (137 of the 346 elementary schools). All 
together there were more than 70.000 pupils taught in this way. 
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The method also received heavy criticism. Rohrer (1943) wrote 
a devastating critique of the methodology used in McDade's first study 
and stated that its conclusions were meaningless. Rohrer argued that 
the non-oral method violated the psychological principle ofjhe 
motor theory of consciousness. Basically, this theory holds" that 
it is impossible to have thinking, and hence learning, unless there 
is bodily movement. Rohrer argued that in the beginning stages of 
learning to read ther^should be a maximum of oral activity. Pronounc- 
ing is important for the beginner; not only because of the link w-ith 
speech, but because of the fullest range of motor expression' is a 
tremendous asset in all childhood learning. Buswell (1945) reported 
on an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of McDade's non-oral approach 
in Chicago public "schools. Although the approach was used only through 
grades three, Buswell focused the evaluation on students who were in 
grade six arguing that if differences in performance could be found 
at this point then the effects of the method were indeed substantial. 
He identified students who had come through one approach (non^oral) 
or the other (traditional) and then set up a matched set comparison 
for the two groups on achievement a"nd lip movement during silent 
reading. No statistically significant differences were found on any 
of these measures. Interest in the non-oral method dissipated rapidly 

after this point. 
Tha Rasa! Consensus 

The turmoil of the<1930's led into a quiescent 40's. By the 
early 1950's a time of consensus in American reading instruction had 
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been reached (Chall , 1967). The basal approach assumed a dominant 
.position in primary grade instruction and most basal systems tended 
to look a lot alike. Rigorous control over vocabulary in readers 
had become a finely tuned science with complicated formulae for the 
rate of introduction and repetition patterns. The content of readers 
consisted almost exclusively of "realistic" fiction. The teacher's 
role in guiding reading followed by in large the principles set forward 
in the Directed Reading Activity by Betts (1946). Oral reading was 
relegated in principle within the basal approach to a relatively minor 
role. In practice, it appears that oral reading remained popular 
as a means of checking on word perception during silent reading. 
Horn and Curtis (1949) offer the following description and commentary 

on this practice: 

"Oral reading is frequently taught in a manner detrimental to 
?^ development of either the abilities common to oral and 
sHent reading or the abilities peculiar to each, tor example 
•i ,,h! h i made littlJ^or no preparation to read to other 
pupils who -Jave made lity or n p m following the 

r?dSrVjr£^ °^en to detect a mispronunci- 

ati on or other petty mistakes. 

The results of Austin and Morrison's (1963) survey of instructional 
practices offer convincing evidence that this "round- rob in" procedure 
was the dominant method for guiding oral reading in classrooms across 
the country through: the 50's and 60's. The data from a survey by 
Artly (1972) suggests similar patterns through the late 60's and 
early 70' s. Thirty-seven percent of the teachers surveyed in his 
study indicated that the major justification for oral reading 
instruction was to stress precision in word perception. With respect 
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to. the practice of taking turns in a group, teachers (47%) said that 
it gives all children a chance to practice their word recognition 
skills. Teachers (47%) reported that the best way to evaluated the 
quality of oral reading was to count errors. 

A survey of oral reading practices in regular classroom settings 
reported by Daly and Hoffman (1982) indicates that similar patterns 
of use and beliefs about oral reading continue to this day. They 
report that the vast majority of classroom teachers regard oral 
reading as a valuable part of the'lTfe tructional program for both the 
goad and the poor reader. The dominant pattern for practice is turn- 
taking with the teacher monitoring for accuracy. 

What Are the Effects -Of Oral Reading on Pupil Iparnina As It Is Practiced 
In "Typical" Classrooms ? 

Other than the data documenting the frequency and characteristics 
of oral reading practice in classroom settings we have no strong 
evidence from classroom research regarding its effects on pupil learning 
as compared to silent reading. Stallings (1980) has reported the 
results of a study which favored oral over silent reading practice 

4n Q f rea Hinn achievement. This study focussed, however, on 

remedial junior high school classrooms. There has been classroom 
research which suggests- that within existing practices of oral read- 
ing - some elements are more positively related to growth in students' 
reading achievement than others. Anderson, Evertson, and Brophy 
(1979) have reported the results of an experimental study with first 
grade students which suggests that teachers can have a positive 
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effect on pupil achievement by calling on students for oral reading 
"in turn" rather than at random. They also found that students who 
practiced oral reading in easier material did better in terms of 
achievement gains than those who practiced in more difficult material . 

■ Hoffman (et.al., 1982) reported findings from a study of oral 
reading in second grade classrooms which again suggests that the 
easier the practice materials for oral reading. the greater the amount 
of achievement gain. They also report a negative relationship between 
teachers giving the words when students make errors and growth in 
achievement. 

- In an earlier study, Hoffman and Clements (1981) reported the 
findings of a study which suggested specific ways in which the patterns 
of teacher responses to the errors of high and low achieving students 
are related, to the students' reading strategies. They speculate on 
the ways in which the teacher responses offered to the oral reading 
errors of poor readers contribute to continued patterns of failure. 
Oral Reading In Clinical And Research Settings 

In contrast to the somewhat tainted view of oral reading in 
regular classrooms that has evolved over the past century, the uses 
of oral reading in clinical and laboratory research settings have been 
accepted by a broad spectrum of researchers and practitioners alike. 
The use of multi sensory and language experience based approaches 
which contain a heavy emphasis on oral reading have been a significant 
part of instructional programs for disabled readers since the founding 
of Grace Fernald's remedial clinic at UCLA in 1921. Over the past 
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fifteen years, efforts to use oral reading in remedial instruction 
have received increasing attention \n the research literature. 

Neville (1965) reported the results of an exploratory study 
in which significant differences on word recognition and comprehension 
measures were found for oral methods. The method relied on echoic 
reading with the teacher reading text aloud and- the student emulat- 
ing the model in turn with his or her own reading. Neville (1968) 
in extending this line of research argued -that the association of 
meaning with printed words is facilitated through oral response. 
After repeated practice, the meaning then becomes directly related 
to the printed form. As the pronunciation of words becomes superfluous 
he proposed, vocalization during silent reading should decrease, and 
by the process of cue reduction, skill in silent reading would graduall 
develop. He criticized the look-say approach for its focus on single 
words and suggested that a focus on larger units which include into- 
nation patterns is more appropriate. In this follow-up to the 1965 
study, he found that a group taught through echoic response techniques 
had a reduction in vocalization over a silent reading group. He also 
found that the echoic approach group achieved greater fluency of 
reading over a simple oral reading group. No differences were found 
in this second study with respect to word recognition or comprehension 
between groups. 

Heckleman (1968) reported on the use of an oral reading technique 
termed the Neurological Impress Method (NIM) with disabled readers. 
This is a system in which there is unison reading between the teacher 
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and the student. The teacher uses his/her finger as a locater. 
Heckleman reports outstanding success with disabled readers in 
clinical settings using this approach. Cpok (1976) investigated the 
effectiveness of the neurological impress method with remedial read- 
ing studentwnd found statistically significant differences on oral 
and silent reading comprehension tests and a word recognition test 

in favor t>f NIM. 

Keislar and McNeal (1968) found in their research that an oral 
method (i.e.; speaking the words aloud while learning) was superior 
to a silent learning program even though the criteria consisted of 
silent reading. This was an extended replication of an earlier study 

with similar results. 

The method of Assisted Reading (Hoskisson, 1975; and Hoskisson, 
Sherman; and Smith, 1974) has also been used with success in clinical 
settings. In this method someone reads phrases or sentences in a 
story one at a time, and the child repeats each phrase or sentence 
- after the reader. This procedure, similar to the echoic method 
reported on by Neville (1965, 1968), is continued through an entire 
story. As an alternative to- sentence patterns and repetition a story 
may be read and reread a page at a time. 

Levitt and Hanson (1976) reported success with a technique which 
included continuous oral practice to criterion levels of rate and 
comprehension on passages. Their treatment involved both skipping 
and drilling on passages. In some cases where students were making 
rapid success, they were allowed to skip to higher levels. In cases 
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where there was difficulty, there was intensive rereading (drill) 
on passages before moving on. , 

Chomsky (1978) reported "remarkable" success in a clinical setting 
with a story type method of guided oral reading. The researcher would 
read passages to students providing a model and then students would 
attempt to follow the model as they read the passage aloud. 

Samuels (1979) reported success with a method called "repeated 
readings" in which the children were required to read and reread 
short meaningful passages several times until satisfactory levels 
of fluency were reached. Then the practice was repeated with a new 
passage. Samuels provided empirical evidence showing the method 
results in increased speed and in a reduction of word recognition 
errors not only for the given passages, but also for new passages. 
Why Do Oral Methods of This Type Work? 

Why oral methods work in this context has been a popular area 
of speculation. Samuels interprets the growth in reading ability that 
takes place under repeated reading conditions in terms of Laberge 
and Samuel's automaticity theory (1974). The focus on fluency in 
repeated readings encourages automatic or rapid assimilation of text; 
thus reducing the load on cognitive attention at the decoding level. 
- The student is then free to attend more to the meaning of the text. 
Schreibner (1980) suggests that the reason programs of these 
types are so successful is that they facilitate the discovery of 
the appropriate syntactic phrasing in the written signal. It is 
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through the mapping of the prosodic features of language (pitch, 
stress, and juncture) onto the text that the reader is led to discover 
its richness. 

Bill Martin (1974). rationalizes a story type oral method in his 
popular Sounds.pllai^ series on many grounds. One obvious advantage 
of this method as evidenced in these materials is that the text 
contains rich language and meaning for children since there are no 
specific vocabulary controls in operation. With this approach, the 
stories are not only fun and therefore motivating, they have predictable 
patterns of language which are useful to students in reading them 
independently. 

Many have suggested that oral reading is a natural stage for the 
beginning reader in moving toward silent reading proficiency (see 
Hoffman, 1981). The oral feedback loop is reinforcing to the beginning 
reader in his/her efforts to decode text. As the oral mechanism 
becomes superfluous, it disappears on. its own. The argument is simi- 
lar to that proposed by Vygotsky (1962) on the evolution of inner 
speech for thought from a purely oral language stage. 

From a task analysis and management perspective - an area of 
great concern for teachers - oral reading may be better suited to class- 
room instruction than silent reading. In particular, when the goals 
are specific to the development of decoding efficiency. Teacners 
are in a much better position to monitor and provide formative feed- 
back to actual performance during oral reading. 

From a sociological perspective, oral reading is a social activity 
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which has inherent facilitating effects (Zajonc, 1965) if success is 
insured. The social nature o~f oral reading is rooted deep in the earliest 
literary experiences of many children when their parents read to them. 
Reading for the early reader is both a social and a personal event. 

From a language development perspective, it seems that oral 
methods.- with their focus on large units of discourse like a story 
or rhyme - reflect closely the "whole language" environment in which 
oral skills are first developed in children. Oddly enough, it was 
this very same argument that was used to explain the superiority of 
the "word" method over the ABC and phonic methods in the nineteenth 
century. However, research over the past two decades in language 
acquisition has clearly shown that the word is not the signi ficant 
unit in language development. It is the word embedded and experi- 
enced in language use that is crucial. All levels of language - the 
phonetic, syntactic, prosodic, semantic, and pragmatic - are acquired 
simultaneously through the child's interaction with the whole language. 
Certainly all of these reasons, and there are likely many more, help 
explain why oral methods such as those described earlier are effective 
in promoting growth in reading. 
Conclusions and Recomm endations 

We have reviewed oral reading instruction in two environments 
the classroom and the clinical setting. The former has demonstrated 
the staying power of oral reading; the latter, the success of several 
approaches. What conclusions can be drawn? 

I 
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nrst^_guided_o^^ 

ribute significantly tojj^^ Specifically, 

teacher guided practice can develop (a) reaaMniiluer^ through focus 
on the prosodic features of language and on units of language dis- 
course larger than the word and (b) comerehen^ through the reduced 
cognitive attention to decoding and the emphasis on the reader's 
interpretation and communication of the author's intended message. 
Second^fjectivg practice in oral reading^i nc ludes elements 

cnrh^s_t he following : 

A. The use of text which is rich in language in terms of rhythms, 

patterns, and quality of expression; 

B. The modeling of appropriate oral reading by the teacher; 

C. The opportunity to rehearse text by students; 

D. The opportunity to perform orally in both individual and 

audience contexts; 

E . sustaining/formative feedback by the teacher to the student's 

performance; % 

■a a a n a iv/Qi<; of text - in terms of language usage 

F. Teacher guided analysis ot text 

and author's intended meaning; 

G. An emphasis on oral reading which expresses the author's 
intended meaning. 

H . High standards for pupil performance before moving on to 

new text. 

This enumeration should not be interpreted to mean that there is a 
single best oral reading method, but that there are likely many 
effective formats which may stress one or another of these features 
ERIC depending on the specific instructions! objective(s) being addressed. 
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Third, the dominant use of "round-robin" type oral reading in 

schools today is a result of : 

A. The need for an accountability/monitoring system on the 
part of teachers to check whether students are recognizing 
words and to insure that all students have been exposed to 
the content; 

B. The stilted and controlled language of the basal s which does 
not lend itself to interpretative or expressive reading; 

C. The focus in reading instruction on the accurate pronunciation 
of the word as being the most important variable in learning 
to read. 

Recommendations 

We recommend extensive research into the efficacy of oral read- 
ing programs of the types just described in regular classroom settings. 
We~ are not advocating a nostalgic return to the "good old days" of 
long ago, simply suggesting that oral reading methods that were dropped 
in the early 1900's only to be rediscovered in clinical settings 
over the past 15 years are deserving of attention. To indict oral 
reading for the way in which it is currently practiced is to misdirect 
attention. These indictments only serve to antagonize and further 
widen the gap between theory and practice. We need to actively promote 
effective oral reading and de-emphasize the need for oral reading as 
an accountability check on silent reading. We should avoid creating 
a false antagonism between oral and silent reading. Studies which 
compare advantages of silent vs. oral reading are ill advised and 
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serve only to divert attention from a much larger issue of the desperate 
need for more practice (i .e. , reading from connected text) in all phases 
of our readingVograms. Both silent and oral practice are valuable. 
Oral reading lends itself to intensive practice with a great deal of 
input and direct instruction from the teacher. Silent reading lends 
itself to extensive reading with a minimum of teacher guidance. Un- 
fortunately, with the basal approach as it is currently used in classrooms, 
these conditions are hopelessly confused. We now have a stress on 
intensive teacher involvement in guiding silent reading to the point 
that a "silent" reading lesson today - during the guided reading 
portion - is a fractured expedience described recently by the seven- 
year-old son of a colleague as "start-stop reading." 

It is our hope that a resurgence of effective oral reading practices 
in classrooms will bring with it two related developments. First, a 
return to the use of quality literature in the developmental reading 
program (of |he type found in the S^un^of^Lan^ series). And 
• second, greater emphasis at early levels on ir^e^nt si lent reading 
in trade books by students with a minimum of teacher direction. Oral 
and silent reading must work together if the research of the past fifty 
years is to result in a qualitative change in the American classroom. 
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Technical Report #3 

"Teacher Beliefs, attitudes, and preferred practices in oral 
reading instruction" 
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A Study of Theoretical Orientation to Reading and Its Relationship 
to Teacher Verbal Feedback During Reading Instruction 

James V. Hoffman and Cherry L. Kugle 

There is a current and intriguing notion in reading education that many, 
if hot all, teachers operate from a theoretical orientation or conceptual 
framework when instructing (Harste & Burke, 1977; Duffy & Metheny, 1979; 
Kamil & Pearson, 1979). This basis for instruction is viewed^ as an implicit 
product of a given teacher's set of assumptions, beliefs, and knowledge about 
reading. ' Such a theoretical base influences all instructional decisions made 
by a teacher, from lesson plarfftifng to behavioral interactions with students 
during instruction. Most teachers are likely unawar# that they operate from 
a consistent theoretical base in the manner just described, and would have 
difficulty articulating their own theoretical orientation in any explicit or 
formal manner. 

The relationship between theoretical "orientation and observed behaviors, 
as well as that between implicit understanding Und explicit awareness which 
guides action, can be explicated by*£nalogue to an approach to understanding 
language use. With this approach, psycholinguists have attempted to relate a 
native speaker's knowledge (language competence) of the rule structure (grammar) 
of a language to the use of this knowledge in generating speech and communicating 
(language performance). It is only as the result of considerable study, 
introspection and inference that we can begin to make explicit statements about 
the characteristics of this language grammar. Such statements must be of 
sufficient rigor and precision to allow one to make predictions about language 
behaviors and then seek out confirmation of the predictions in naturally 
existing phenomenon. While researchers have had only limited success in 
specifying the exact gramatical characteristics of given languages, the 
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Methods and Procedures 
Instruments ^ " , 

TORP. The TORP consists of 28 items reflecting belief -systems felt 
to be operating during reading instruction. Items are responded to on a 
scale of one to five, with lower ratings indicating more agreement wj.th 
*the statement. The total scores calculated for each respondent are "felt 
by the author to be a general indicator of the respondent's theoretical 
orientation to reading. Scores in the lower range (0-65) indicate a 
phonics orientation, in the middle range (65-100) a skills orientation, 
and in the high range (100-140) an orientation toward whole language. 

PRI. The PRI consists of 45 items reflecting five conceptions of 
reading: bas^l text, linear skills, interest-based, natural language, 
and integrated curriculum. Respondents indicate strength of agreement 
or disagreement on a five-point scale. The nine items reflecting the 
five conceptions listed above are' totaled separately, resulting in five 
"subscale" scores for each respondent; lower scores indicate more agreement 
with the conception of reading reflected by the subscale. 

FORMAS. The FORMAS taxonomy is a low inference coding instrument 
designed to represent the salient characteristics of teacher verbal 
feedback to student miscues (Hoffman & Baker, 1980; 1981). This instrument 
provides information relative to five major clusters of teacher-pupil verbal 
interactions which surround the mistakes made during oral reading (Figure 1) 
These are: (I) the characteristics of the mlscue itself; (II) the way in 
which the student initially attempts to deal (if at all) with his or her 
own miscues; (III) the characteristics of teacher verbal fee<||>ack if offered 
(IV) the feedback of fered- by other students in the reading groups; and (V) 
whether artd, if so, by whom the correct word is identified. 



Procedures . The subjects for this study were fj5 experienced second 
and third grade school teachers whose group oral reading instruction had 
been" either audio or video recorded in their actual ^classrooms. The 
reading groups were composed of four to eight students, with a broad range 
of ability levels represented. The tapes were coded using the FORMAS 
L ttxunu ui y . -— Code r s w ere -tr»fated~exf>er*& 4& the FOBMAS s y s t em ; r e li a bi l ity 
between the coders was checked periodically using procedures established 
by Hoffman, Gardner and Clements (1980) and found to be in excess of .80 
levels of agreement on all major categories coded. ^ 

After the tapes had been coded, the participating teachers were 
individually administered the TORP and PRI instruments. Nine of the second 
grade teachers and five of the third grade teachers were invited to the 
research* center for individual interviews. During these interviews the 
teachers ^reviewed and commented on their taped interactions in the reading 
group ^ith the researchers . v 

Results 

Table 1 shows the means and standard deviations for the scores on the 

TORP and the five cluster scores for ; the PRI." In addition, correlations 

, among the scores are presented. As shown in the table, there was a 

f 

significant positive relationship between scores on the TORP and the linear 
skills conception on the PRI. There was a significant negative relationship 
between the scores on the TORP and the natural language conception on the 
PRI. These results are as expected since higher scores on the TORP represent 
an orientation toward a whole language conception, while higher scores on 
the PRI subscales represent disagreement with that subscaie. Thus, the 
positive correlation betweert the TORP and the PRI linear skills conception 
is interpreted as follows: teachers who agree with a natural language 



orientation (high TORP scores) disagree with a linear skills approach, 
(high PRI linear skills scores). In the same manner, the negative correlation 
obtained indicates that teachers who have a whole language approach to reading 
as measured by high scores on the TORP tend to agree with (i.e., have lower 
scores on) the natural language conception of the PRI. Conversely, lower 
TORP scores, which indicate a phonics orientation, are associated with 
disagreement ^o the items reflective of a natural language orientation on 
the PRI . 

As described previously, there were three hypotheses of interest in 
the current study. These were that teachers with a higher meaning orientation 
on the TORP and whole language subscale of the PRI should: 

(1) ignore more student miscues which result in little meaning 
change than teachers who have a skills or phonics orientation; 

(2) wait longer to respond to miscues which change meaning than 
teachers who have a skills or phonics orientation, thus providing 

the student with an opportunity to self-correct his/her own w 

i 

miscues; and 

(3) respond to student miscues with contextual clues as opposed to 
focusing student attention on the grapho-phonic level of the 
text word. 

In order to examine the first question, a percentage of the number of 
times no feedback .was given to miscues with low meaning change was calculated 
for each teacher (No f eedback/LMC) . Similarly, the measure of interes^for 
question two was the percentage of times the teacher waited longer than three 
seconds to respond to miscues with high change in meaning (Wait/HMC) . Finally, 
the number of times the teacher gave contextual cues-to miscues, relative to 
all instances of sustaining feedback, was calculated (Context/SF) . In all 
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these measures, the number of miscues which the student immediately self- 
corrected was subtracted from the denominator since in these cases the 
teachers had no opportunity to give feedback. These measures of interest 
were, correlated with the scores from the TORP and PR1; the results are 
presented in Table 2. It should be kept in mind that the actual frequencies 

s 

upon which these percentages are based may be relatively small. For example, 
teachers offered sustaining feedback to miscues on an infrequent basis. When 
this type of feedback is further classified by form (i.e., attending, grapho- 
phonic, or context) the numbers become reduced even further. 

As can be seen in Table 2, the only teacher feedback variable which 
was significantly associated with teacher beliefs was the tendency to wait 
to give feedback to miscues with high meaning change. This variable was 
positively correlated with scores on the PRI linear skills component, and 
negatively correlated with the PRI natural language and integrated curriculum 
scores. This implies that those teachers who respond to the PRI items in a 
manner which indicates their orientation toward a whole language (or meaning' 
driven) approach to reading instruction are more likely to wait to give 
feedback to student miscues which change the meaning of the text. Teacher* 
who agree with a linear .skills approach are more likely to give immediate 
feedback to miscues which violate the meaning of the text. 

A subsample of the teachers were invited for follow-up interviews 
based on availability and their physical proximity to the research center. 
The individual interviews with the teachers were organized around a review 
of the audio or video taped interactions with their own reading groups. The 
teachers were informed that the purpose of the interview was to have them 
comment on their interaction strategies in order to shed light on what they 
might have beien thinking aboutTor what they were motivated by in choosing 



specific actions. The playback of the tapes was stopped at each miscue 
point (if there was no verbal feedback) or at the point of feedback if 
it was offered to the miscue. The following set of questions were then 
posed to elicit teacher comments: 

1. Why did you choose to (or choose not to) respond to that mistake? 

2. Why did you respond at that point in the text? 

3. Why did you respond in the manner you did? 

-v. 

In responding to Question 1, almost all of the teachers revealed a sensitivity 
to the meaning change characteristics of miscues in determining ones to which 
they would give feedback. Ignored miscues were explained by such comments 
as "It didn't change the meaning," "It wasn't an important mistake." Conversely, 
miscues which were responded to were described as "important," "significant," 
or "words which would be encountered again in the story." Another interesting 
phenomena concerning teacher selection of miscues to which they would respond 
was the perceived degree of teacher activity. This perceived teacher activity 
factor was clearly related to the ability level of the student and sometimes 
superseded the meaning change criterion. Teachers working with poor students 
sometimes explained letting a significant meaning change miscue go by because 
they felt they had been too active or had been interrupting too much. Teachers, 
working with high ability students sometimes explained their feedback to 
relatively minor miscues by saying that "they hadn't said anything in a while." 

The timing of verbal feedback (when offered) was the focus for the 
second question posed to the teachers. Delayed feedback was a rare occurrence 
for most teachers. When feedback was delayed it was usually with a high 
ability reader and the teachers typically explained their behavior as 
offering an opportunity for the student to self -correct. Immediate feedback — 

particularly with the poorer/ readers — was explained as an effort to help the 

r 

student before (s)he bec/me very frustrated. 
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Interesting and consistent explanations for the choice of overt 
feedback offered were found. Almost all of the teachers used both 
sustaining and terminal types of feedback. The choice between these 
two was most often explained in terms of the reader's abilities or behaviors 
rather than as a function of teacher beliefs. Terminal feedback was 
associated with poor readers in trouble and explained by such statements 
as: "I wanted to build up his rate." "Ife^eeded to keep up the pace of 
the lesson." "He doesn't know that word anyway." The choice of sustaining 
feedback was explained by such statements as: "He can figure out the word 
with a little help." "He Just wasn't paying close attention." 

The form of sustaining feedback (in particular, context versus graphd- 
phonic prompts) seemed to be, more so than any other behavior, tied to the 
teacher's belief system.' In commenting on these types of prompts, teachers 
came closest to talking; about what they "thought" about reading. .Teachers 
who relied on context emphasized the importance of meaning and comprehension 
goals. Teachers who relied on. grapho-phonic prompts emphasized decoding. 
Unfortunately, the relatively few instances of sustaining feedback in the 
sample reduced the power of the statistical tests to reveal the relationships 
implied by the teachers ' comments. 

After listening to and commenting on the tapes, the teachers were asked 
how they had arrived at the feedback strategies they used in the classroom. 
Not one teacher reported having been given guidance in either preservice or 
inservice teacher training programs. All teachers reported that they had 
arrived at their strategies based on personal experience and a developing 
sense of what worked best for them. Despite the fact that all of the 
teachers relied on guided oral reading as a regular part of their program, 
few felt at all confident that their feedback strategies Jwere as good as 
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they should be. In the course of the interviews it became clear that most 
of the teachers had a basic feedback routine (or more precisely a set of 
routines) which they relied on during guided oral reading. The particular 
routine used was a function of (1) student or group ability performance 
characteristics and (2) teacher beliefs about reading. How these two factors 
interact with one anpther to produce specific types of behavior during oral 
reading instruction is unclear at this point. 

Conclusions 

It would be easy to conclude that for most teachers there is no strong 
relationship between teacher beliefs and teacher behaviors. It would be more 
reasonable based on the findings from the focused interviews, however, to 
bring to question the notion that we can validly assess beliefs through a 
paper-pencil type task. At best . we are looking at what teachers think they 
should be doing or how teachers perceive we would like them to respond. At 
worst, we are artificially forcing teacher beliefs to fit one or another 
conceptual model for the teaching of reading. Many teachers found the 
completing of the TORP and PRI instruments a frustrating experience. The 
most common response to an item was "it depends." That is, beliefs are 
situational and relate in complex ways to the context of instruction. The 
data from the focused interviews is far more enlightening with respect to 
teacher beliefs as they relate to teacher actions than either the TORP or 
the PRI. Here, there seemed to be zlear areas of relationship between 
teacher beliefs and feedback particularly with respect to timing and form 
of sustaining feedback. The fact that timing was significantly related to 
two of the subscales in the PRI suggests that it has strong explanatory 
power. The fact that the form of sustaining feedback — in particular context 
versus grapho-phonic cues — was explained most often in the interviews in 
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terms of teacher beliefs as they relate to student needs points to another 
potential tie between conceptions and practice. Hopefully, future research 
in this area of theoretical orientation will come to focus more on the 
systematic observations of teachers engaged in situational teaching, 
complemented by focused interviews. As we grow to better understand the 
relationship between conceptions of teaching and situational teaching behavior, 
we will be in a much better position to examine relationships between teacher 
orientations and pupil learning as well as to embark on enlightened programs 
of teacher education. 
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Table 1 ! 
Correlations among the TORP and PRI scores 

PRI 







BASAL 


LINEAR 
SKILLS 


INTEREST- 
BASED 


NATURAL 
LANGUAGE. 


INTEGRATED 
CURRICULUM 




TORP 


.17 


.49** 


-.11 


-.47** 


-.06 


MEANS+ 


74.3 


18.5 


18.7 


23.9 


24.7 


19.6 


STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS 


11.2 


4.7 


3.8 


4.1 


3.9 


3.7 . 



** p < .01 N 3 35 df ■ 33 

+ These values are expressed as percentages. 
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Table 2 



Correlations Among the Teacher 


Belief and 




Teacher 


Feedback Variables 




FEEDBACK VARIABLES: 


1 

No FDBK/LMC 


2 

WAIT/HMC 


3 

CONTEXT /SF 


TORP 


-.01 




-.08 


PRI: Basal 


-.18 


.06 


.18 


Linear Skills 


-.09 


.29* 


-.02 


Interest-Based 


-.12 


-.16 


.14 


Natural Language 


-.21 


-.27* 


. .06 


Integrated Curriculum 


.12 


-.33* 


-.08 


MEAN+ 


65.5 


5.0 


24.9 , 


STANDARD DEVIATION 


31.1 


8.9 


27.7 


N (of teachers) 


33 


34 


33 



* p < .05 

+ These values are expressed as percentages. 



Feedback Variables: ^ 

1 - Number of times teacher gave no feedback/ number of low meaning 

change miscues (No FDBK/LMC) 

2 = Number of times teacher waited longer than 3 seconds/number of 

high meaning change miscues (WAIT/HMC) 

3 * Number of times teacher gave contextual cues/number of times 

teacher gave sustaining feedback (CONTEXT/FS) 
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I. Miscue 

A. Type: insertions; omissions;* hesitations; substitutions; 

mispronounciations; calls for help; and repetitions. 

B. Meaning change: high and low. 

C. Syntactic acceptability: high; same; and low. 

D. Grapho-phonic similarity: high and low. 

II. Reaction (student's immediate behavior following miscue) 

A. Type:" repeated attempt; continuation; immediate self-correction; 
pause; call for help; and no opportunity. 

III. Teacher "erbal Feedback 

A. Type: no verbal; terminal (giving the text word); and sustaining 

(helping student to identify text word). 

B. Form of sustaining: attending (noncue focusing); simple grapho- 

phonic (i.e., grapho-phonic followed by context); and, 
complex content (i.e., context followed by grapho-phonic). 



C. Timing of teadher feedback: immediate (less than A seconds); 

delayed (more than 4 seconds) . 

D. Point of teacher feedback: before the next, sentence break; at 

the next sentence break; or after the next sentence break. 

IV. Student Verbal Feedback ^ 

A. Type: none; solicited; unsolicited. 

B. Timing: less than 3 seconds; more than 3 seconds. 

C. Point: before the next sentence break; at the next sentence break; 

after the next sentence break. 

V. Resolution: teacher identified text word; student identified text word 
or miscue left unidentified. 



Figure 1. Five major clusters of teacher/pupil interactive behaviors. 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to describe ft he characteristics and 
effects of the verbal feedback offered by teachers to the miscues of high 
and low skilled re^Jers during group oral reading instruction. The 
subjects were eiuhr, second grade teachers and their regular reading groups. 
Two teachers had one reading group each, four teachers had two reading 
< groups, and two teachers had three readi ng -groups » making a total of 16 
reading groups. Each aroup was videotaped on four separate occasions. 
Miscue focused intern tions were coded using the FORMAS taxonomy. Gui'ded 
oral reading was f ound to be a significant part of reading instruction. 
Teacher verbal feedback to miscues occurred with some frequency with both - 
the nigh an'J low ni/ilitv croups. Hivi and low skilled readers were found to be 
significantly different in their nnscue patterns and subsequent reaction 
strategies. TfMcherr. were found to be significantly different in their 
verbal response turns to the two groups. The findings are interpreted 
in terns of a riit jally adaptive cycle between teacher and groups- which 
curves to re^r^orro existing easterns of behavior. Implications for 
instruction jr i :\ i-irv research in this area are drawn. 
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Teacher Verbal teerthack to the Reading Miscues of High and Low Achieving 
Students: A Comparative Analysis 

Field based research on the teaching of reading is in its infancy; Up 
to just a few years ago the only information we had relative to what was 
actually going on in classroom reading instruction was derived from anecdotal 
reports and uncorroborated survey data. This is no longer the case. Based 
on the work of such instructional researchers as Anderson, Evertson, and 
Brophy (1979), McDermott (1977), Stallings (1980) and many others, a picture 
of classroom reading instruction is beginning to emerge. 

On the positive side, the findings emitting from this line of research > 
suggest that teachers can and do make a difference. There appears to be a 
significant relationship between the' quantity and quality of instruction 
offered and the progress^ made by students in terms of learning outcomes. 
Teachers who express tjigh levels of self-efficacy in their own ability to 
teach reading, provide ample opportunity for student involvement, engage in 
direct instruction, and adjust tasks to the needs and. abilities of students 
are effective in promoting student learning (Duffy, 1980). 

On the negative side, we have found that there doesn't' appear to be a 
great, deal of instruction of this type going on with any regularity in 
typical classroom (Durkin, 1979): Even more disturbing is the finding that 
low achieving studen zs--i .e. , those in greatest need--sefcm to recefve less 
tha-n a fair share of the smaTl amount of quality instruction that is going 
on in classrooms (Berliner, 1981). There is additional evidence suggesting 
that withtn instructional contacts the qualitative characteristics of inter- 
actions between, teacoer and student(s) are different for the low and high 
Achiever (Rist, 1973; Weinstein, 1976). This is clearly a problem area which 
deserves careful scrutiny. 

j 
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Verbal Feedback - 2 

The. principal focus »for the study to be reported was on the nature, 
characteristics and effects of the verbal feedback offered by teachers to 
the miscues of high and low skilled readers . during group oral reading \ 
instruction. The selection*^ oral reading as the focus for the study was 
based on a consideration of four factors. First, group oral reading in- 
struction is a very common element in most primary reading programs (Austin 
& Morr'ison, 1963; Hewlett & Weintraub, 1979'). The topic of oral reading 
instruction, therefore, is one of practical concern. Second, oral reading 
instruction .has clear and well-defined task characteristics about which most 
teachers share a common understanding (Doyle, 1979). In this regard, the 
task of oral reading is highly amenable to classroom observation. Third, 
recent advances in the study of oral .reading by Goodman (1967) and his 1 
associates (Goodman & Burke, 1972) point to the wealth of qualitative infop 
mation imbedded in a student's oral reading performance. This qualitative 
information is likely indicative of a child's developing competence in reading 
as well as reflective of the instruction the child has received (Ha rste & Burke, 
1977). Fourth, and finally, the conceptual ^a^Wbrk for studying teacher 
feedback to oral reading proposed by Hoffman '{1^79)/- as well as the development, 
and validation of an observation system for characterizing this feedback 
(Hoffman & Baker, 1981 ) K provide a direct means for analyzing the verbal inter- 
actions that are, associated with' student miscues during oral reading 'instruction. 
Background of Research into Feedback During Oral Reading 

Overall,, past research into teacher feedback during oral reading instruc- 
tion has been infrequent and limited in scope (Nfles, 1980), As background, 
the principal studies that have been conducted in this area will briefly be 
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reviewed with the .gtfftl of highlighting some of the findings which are 
relevant to the current research. 

Epstein and Lynch ( 1974) reported the results of a study, comparing a 
five-step cueino strategy to "typical response patterns" used by teachers^in 
offering, feedback to student oral reading errors* The. students had been 
selected randomly from a pool of educable mentally retarded children. Teachers 
taught groups of five students each in two oral reading* lessons--fi rst under 
a control condition, then a week later under an experimental condition using 
the prescribed cueing strategy. During the control condition teachers^were 
asked to make their "normal responses" when responding to pupil miscUes, The 
pretest measure was the errors made during a student's oral reading turn. The 
posttest measure was the number of errors made by the student when rereading 
the same story aloud to the researcher the next day. The performance. ? of 
students was better und^r the experimental (prescribed cueing) condition in 

terms of accuracy on the posttest and the difference between pre- and posttest 

■ \ 

scores. The authors concluded that slightly retarded children \earn more 
new words from teacher responses to miscues which are highly consistent and 
structured than when teachers use "the normal variety of cueing schemes/ 1 

Niles, Graham and Winstead (1976) conducted a study comparing the effects 
of an Hmmediate-teacher- feedback condition to a no-verbal -feedback condition 
•joon the oral reading miscues of fourth grade pupils. Each student subject 
read to the sane randomly assigned preservice teacher for ten to fifteeen 
minutes on each of four consecutive days in materials chosen by the teacher 
under an "uninterrupted" condition, while tH°e other group read under- an 
"immediate interruption" condition where miscues were 'brought to a student's 
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attention using a set of ten prescribed response patterns which were tied 
to specific types of miscues (e.g., student error = omission -^teacher res- 
ponses - "You skipped a word.") On the fifth day, all students read from the 
same story (fourth grade difficulty level), Reading performance for each 
student was calculated according to the Reading Miscue Inventory (Goodman 
& Burke, 1972). Results indicated that the miscues of students ^who had re- 
ceived ifnmediate feedback were graphically and phonically similar to the ex- 
pected responses and grammatically more acceptable than were miscues of 
students under the uninterrupted condition. Miscues of students under .the 
experimental condition, however, changed the meaning of the text to a lesser 
degree. Scores of the 'uninterrupted group were also higher on the oral 
retellings. The authors concluded that teachers must prudently consider if - 
and when and how teacher feedback should be provided during oral reading. 
An attempted replication of the Niles^et al. study reported by pany, McCpy, 
and Peters (1981) did not yield similar findings, however. In their study, 
nonsignificant differences were found relating to either comprehension or 
rescue characteristics. 

Terry and Cohen ( 1977) studied the effects of various prompting strate-. 
gies'of special education preservice teachers on the response patterns of a 
group of "mildly handicapped low level" readers. Ten categories of teacher 
prompts and two categories of pupil responses to prompts were used to code 
observed teacher and pupil response behaviors. The- preservice teachers had 
instruction through a prompting module wh^ch recommended responding only to 
misuces that changed the text's meaning, using structural analysis, attention, 
pattern, ohonics, or context prompt's. The authors of the observation system 
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(OROS) used in this study (Brady,. Lynch & Cohen, 1976) classified four of the 
teacher prompt categories as look-prompts, four as social prompts, and two as 
meaning prompts. The results indicated that the percentage of time the five 
recomnended prompts were given by teachers differed relative to- the reader's 
ability level, with the higher readers receiving a greater number of atten- 
tion prompts and the lower ones more context and pattern prompts. It was 
also found that the success a child had with decoding a word immediately 
following a prompt varied according to the child's reading level. The 
better readers decoded words more successfully with a wider variety of 
teacher prompts. 

Allin,g.ton (1978, 1980) examined the interruption behaviors of primary 
grade teachers' to clarify whether or not the miscues of "good" and "poor" 
readers were responded to differently. Teacher interruption behaviors were 
categorized .according to "point" and "direction" of interruption. The point, 
of interruption categories included: no interruption, at error, and two 
post error categories.' The direction of interruption categories included 
graphemic, phonemic, semantic, and syntactic teacher pronunciation. It 
was reported, based on an analysis of tape-recorded teacher interactions with 
their reading groups,' that (1) poor readers were more likely to be interrupted 
at the point of error than good readers; (2) regardless of grade level or 
' "place" in the learning to read process, the most common type of interruption 
behavior was for "the teacher to provide the word; and (3) the teacher tended 
to cue poor readers to graphemic cues slightly more than they dfd good readers. 
Allinoton suggests that the differential treatment afforded to poor readers 
might be a contributing cause to their disability. 

Pflaum, Pascarella, Bostwick, and Auer (1980) reported findings from a 
•study of teacher pupil interaction patterns during oral reading. They were 
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interested in discovering if the reason teachers were interacting differently 
with low and high ability readers had to do with different oral reading be- 
haviors exhibited by the two groups. They compared teacher feedback responses 
as they related to pupil status variables (e.g., sex and reading achieve- 
ment) and pupil miscue characteristics. They found that twice as much of 
the variance in teacher behavior' is accounted for by pupil miscue characteris- 
tics than pupil status variables. They caution that future research in this 
area be open to consider how pupil behaviors affect teachers and how teacher 
behaviors affect pupils. 

Corporately, the findings from these studi es suggest that feedback 
during oral reading instruction can have a significant impact on student 
-performance and that teachers may differentiate their feedback strategies 
based on certain student characteristics (e.g., ability). Unfortunately, due 
to numerous methodological limitations, these studies do not provide much in 
the way of specific information about specific feedback patterns and pupil 
performance, nor, with the exception of Allington's and Pflaum et al.'s re- 
search, are the patterns general izable in clear ways to practicing teachers 
in regular classrooms. It was out of this concern for increased specificity 
and generalizability that this present study was initiated. 

The goals of this study were three-fold: 

•1} To characterize teacher verbal feedback to oral reading miscues 

■ in terms of distributive patterns of teacher behavior. 

(2) To determine the ways in which teachers may or may not consistently 

vary feedback between students in different ability groups. 

._. . % 

(oV To infer toward possible relationships between teacher feedback 

patterns and student performance characteristics. 
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Method s and Procedures 

Subjects 

The unit of analysis for this study was the reading group. There were 
eight teachers included in the study. Two teachers had one reading group 
each, four teachers had two readinf groups, and two- teachers had three 
reading groups. There were 16 reading groups in all. There were a total 
of 116 S's with an average of 7.25 per group (11 max., 3 min.). While 
each teacher naturally di vidided their students into reading/ groups accor- 
ding to the reading ability of the individual student, students were, un- 
fortunately for the research^design, assigned to teachers in some degree 
by their reading. ability. This means that the low reading group in one 
class might be made up of better readers than a high reading group in, another 
class. For this reason reading groups were classified as high or low readers, 
on the basis of the average of the individual's pre/post reading achieve- 
ment test. The 16 reading groups were divided into two groups of eight 
reading groups with the highest achieving groups being in Group 1 and the 
lower achieving groups being in Group 2. There were 63 S's in the higher 
cjroup and 53. S's in the lower group. The high group achievement scores had a 
mean percenti le score' of 74. 54. while the low group^mean was 28. 5Q. The fact that 
the teachers are unevenly assigned to groups creates certain problems for 
analysis which will be discussed later. 
Data Collection 

The data for this study comes from videotaped reading groups. These 
reading groups were videotaped as a part of a larger study designed to allow 
an indepth examination of reading instruction in the field. Videotapes were 
then coded in the laboratory using the FORMAS coding system (Hoffman & Baker, 1981) 
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This system of analysis identifies five major clusters of teacher pupil be- 
haviors which are miscue focussed (see Figure 1). Cluster I specifies the 
type of miscue as well as qualitative characteristics (i.e., meaning change 
and grapho-phonic similarity) of certain miscues. In Cluster II the first be- 
havior of the student following the miscue is recorded. The characteristics 
of teacher feedback are addressed in Cluster III in terms of feedback type, 
form, timing, and point. Input from students other than the one making the 
miscue are specified in Cluster IV. The final cluster (V) is used to record 
who ultimately (if anyone) identifies the miscue. In addition to this miscue 
information, the students were monitored for number of words read correctly 
and rate of reading. Research team members served as coders of videotapes. 

The coders were trained to criterion levels 
using the procedures outlined in the FORMAS training manual (Hoffman, Gardner, 
K Clements, 1981). All coded sheets were reviewed for consistency and a random 
sample tested for inter-coder reliability by at least one other trained coder. 
Agreement levels exceeded .85 levels /in all clusters of the taxonomy. 
Data Analysis • 

There are many analyses possible given the complexities of the FORMAS. 
The analyses used for this paper were carried out in three phases. In each 
phase the high versus low reading groups were included as a factor. 

The dependent variable used in each of the analyses described below 
is miscue rate for each category. This was calculated for each group by 
dividing the number of miscues made in a category by the total number of 
words read by that group and then multiplying by 100. 

Phase I . In Phase I the major categories in the FORMAS clusters were 
analyzed separately (cluster IV is not included in this paper). In cluster 
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I a two way betveen-within analysis of variance was run with ability groups 
as a factor and the miscue categories as the within group factor. In Cluster 

II a similar analysis was run for reaction categories. Repetition miscues 
are omitted from the analysis. In Cluster III feedback categories replaced 
reaction categories and in Cluster V resolution categories were analysed. 
Repetition miscues and immediate self-corrections are omitted from the latter two 
analyses. 

Phase II . In this phase the subcategories \ in Cluster I and III were ana- 
lysed. For Cluster I this implied two analyses . In the .first there were 
three factors; L) reading ability, 2) miscue category^(insertions , omissions, 
substitutions), and. 3) degree of meaning change. The Second analysis also 
had three factors; i) reading ability, 2) miscue categories (substitutions and 
mispronouncements) , and 3) grap:io-phonic similarity. 

In Cluster HI there were three analyses in this phase. First, sustaining 
and terminal feedback were broken down for timing of feedback. Second, these 

two categories were broken down into the point of feedback. The third analysis 

looked only at sustaining feedback which was broken down into the form of the 
feedback. As before, reading ability was included each time as a factor. 
Again repetitions and immed iate self-corrections are omitted from these 
analyses . 

Phase III. tn this phase two different clusters are included in the 
same analysis in the order that they occured in time. This means that the 
analysis discussed above for Clusters II, III, and V would be rerun, this 
time including miscue categories and subcategories as factors in the analysis. 

Clusters III and V were then reanalyzed including reaction categories as a 
factor with repetitions omitted from the analysis, and Cluster V was reanalyzed 
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including feedback and its subcategories as factors with repetition and ; 
self-correction omitted' from the analysis. 

The readers will note that the analyses are divided in the way des- 
cribed to fit the logic of the coding system. In each set there will be 
some analyses duplicated. These analyses will be ignored. The reader 
should also note that while each set of analyses examines the same body of 
miscue data, the distribution of miscues within the clusters are independent 
of each other. I 

Lini tations. There are two problems inherent in this analysis. ;It 
has already been mentioned that there is a confound between the ability 
grouping used and teachers. The seriousness of this problem should nbt be 
'underestimated, but it was felt that the alternative which was to make 
teacher the unit of analysis would not improve the intestability of the 
findings since some of the teachers did have groups which spanned the high 
to low ability boundary. The results of this analysis which concert reading 
ability must be considered as suggestive only. Many of the results' which 
will be discussed, however, do replicate previous work in this field. 

The second problem of these analyses has to do with the dependent variable 
Rate measures are not constant interval variables nor are they normally dis- 
tributed; therefore, they do not meet the required assumptions for an analysis 
of variance. While there are transformations appropriate for rate 
data (e.g., i 0 g ), the consequences of not transforming is. a loss of power 
in most instances. It will be seen shortly that^any loss in power is not 
crucial to the hypothesis tested. In addition, this type of trans forma-ti< 
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is difficult to use in this case because of the occurrence of zeroes in 
the data set. In all of the transformations a zero must be made into an 
arbitrary number. If. this were done, it would be very difficult to inter- 
pret analysis which contained zero rates. 

Resul ts and Discussion 

- — - «s- "~ " 

Of the cTasses videotaped in the original sample, teacher guided 
oral reading was found to be present with sixteen different reading groups, 
or 63% of*the total number observed. While the total number of reading 
sessions in which oral reading occurred was equal for the high and low 
groups, the total amount of time, spent in actual group instruction was 
significantly different (p<.01) for the high (331 minutes) and the low 
(270 minutes). Within these reading groups, approximately 68% of the 
time for both the high and low readers was spent interacting directly with 
the story. The low group spent about 66% of their time reading aloud, 15% 
discussing the story, 11% receiving verbal feedback to miscues, and the 
remaining 8% in activities unrelated to reading. The high groups spent 52% 
of their time reading orally, 37% discussing the stories, 9% receiving 
verbal feedback to miscues, and the remaining 2% in activities unrelated 
to reading/ 

Approximately 1,000 miscues were observed and coded. There was a Sta- 
tistically significant difference in reading accuracy between ability groups 
(p <.001) with students in the' low reading groups demonstrating a higher mis- 
cue rate (11 miscues per 100 words) than the students in the high reading 
groups (5 miscues per 100 words). Reading rate in words per minute was also 
significantly greater in the high reading groups. The overall correlation 
between group 'nscue rate and reading achievement m was r = -.75. 
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These early findings suggest first that oral reading is indeed a signi- 
ficant part of reading instruction at the second grade level. Second, that while 

low skilled readers SDend a greater- portion of their reading group time reading 
aloud, they have less time to begin with, are reading slower, and making many 
more errors than the high skilled readers. Third, that teacher verbal feedback to 
miscues occupies a significant portion of the time spent in guided oral reading. 

The findings from the analyses of the miscue focussed interactions will 
be reported in four major sections which correspond directly, to four of the 
five clusters delineated in the FORMAS taxonomy: (1) miscue characteristics, 
(2) student reactions, (3) teacher verbal feedback, and (4.) miscue resolution. 
There were so few instances of "other student feedback" to miscues that the 
data from -this cluster was eliminated from consideration. 
Misc ue Charact eristics 

There was a statistically significant difference among the miscue 
tvpes [F(5,70) = 23.5204, p • .01] across all students. This indicates that 
at least six of the miscue categories (i.e., insertions, omissions, substi- 
tutions, mispronunciations, hesitations, and repetitions) have different 
characteristic rates of occurrence. There were so few instances of "call 
for help" miscues that this category identified in the FORMAS taxonomy was 
dropped from consideration. There was also an ability by miscue type 
interaction [F(5,70) « 11.8138, p < .01 J, indicating that high and low groups 
differed with respect to the rate of certain kinds of miscues. The rate 
for substitution miscues was approximately equal for the two ability groups. 
The readers in the low groups were more likely than those in the high groups 
to i.ake hesitation and mispronunciation type miscues while the readers in 
the high groups were more likely than those in the low- to^make repetitions, 

omissions, and insertions. 
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Substitutions, mispronunciations, omissions, and insertions were further 
...naly/pd for the deqree to" which the nviscues affected the meaning of the 
text being- read. There was an interaction between ability groups and meaning 
change [F(1,H) 20.96, p- .01], with high skilled readers found to-be making more 
iow meaning change miscues^and low skilled readers' making more high meaning change 
miscues. This difference replicates findings from numerous other studies 
which have compared high and low ability readers using miscue analysis techniques. 

Substitutions and mispronunciations were analyzed for the degree of 
grapho-phonic similarity between expected and observed responses. There 
was a significant three-way interaction for groups by miscue type by grapho- , 
phonic similarity LF(1,14) = 10.97, p* .01*]. With substitutions the low, 
group tended to make a greater proportion of high grapho-phonically similar 
substitutions than the high group (73% vs. 60%). This finding parallels 
what we have known from earlier miscue studies. When mispronunciations 
are considered, however, an interesting paradox comes to light. A very 
high proportion of the high group's mispronunciations were grapho-phonically 
similar to the expected response "'(83%) while for the low group, there was 
a lower proportion of grapho -phofi^cal ly similar mispronunciations (60%). 
This finding is similar to that reported by Biemiller (1979.) in an experi- 
mental study of miscue patterns for high and low readers reading from text of in- 
creasing difficulty. One explanation for the behavior of the high skilled readers 
is that while they generally focus on meaning in reading, they do have good 
decoding skills. On those occasions where the> are unable to quickly re- 
trieve a semantically appropriate response and are therby forced to rely 
on their decoding skills, they do so guite well. The behavior of the low skilled 
refers is explained in nart as a decodino weakness and in part as an arti- 
fact of coding. That is, as these students encounter very difficult words, 
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their limited decoding skills don't get them far enough into the word to 

earn a high nrapho-phohi c similarity score (i.e., "the reader must produce 

at least two of the three parts of the word to earn this high similarity ratirfc). 

Lor skilled readers are attending only to the first part of the word 

when they mispronounce, thus earning only a low similarity score. 

M iscue React i on s 

To review, the miscue reaction cluster specifies the reader's first 
behavior immediately following the miscue. There are six categories of 
reactions: continuation, repeated attempt, pause, self-correction, call for 
help, and no opportunity to react. So few instances of calls for help were 
observed that these were el i mi na ted, from analysis. Self-corrections of 
repetition', (a mandatory coding in the reaction cluster) were removed 
because they tend to artificially inflate the immediate self-correction 
category. 

There was a statistically significant main effect for student reaction 
•,/po [F(4,%) 10.0651, p ■ .01]. That is, the student reaction types are 
not equally distributed. Specifically, continuation and no opportunity are 
me most frequent reaction categories, with self-corrections next, and 
repeated attempts and pauses being the least frequent categories. 

There was 

an interaction between abi 1 i ty -groups and reaction type ([F(4,56) = 15.0662, 
p ■ .01], indicating that the pattern of student reactions is different for 
low and hi gh ^ reading groups. For the high group continuations 

appeared most often (47'.' of the tim* ) with self-corrections (24% of the time) 
the next most frequent. For the low group, no opportunity {52% of the time) 
was by far the most common re-action. What this means is that over one^half 
the time the low skilled readers were interrupted by the teacher before they v;:n 
able to demonstrate any of the other types of reactions. 
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The data related to typical reaction patterns to omission, insertion, 
substitution, mispronunciation, and hesitation miscues are presented in 
Figure 2. Omission, i nsertion , .and substitution miscues are further broken 
down by the degree of meaning change.- This- figure and a number of others 
depict contingencies between pupil behaviors (and sometimes teacher behaviors) 
across various clusters of the FORMAS .taxonomy. Irt Figure 2 we find, for 
example, that low meaning "change 'insertions occurred at an average rate of 
.3375 times per 100 words read for the high skilled readers. As a proportion ' 
of all their miscues, low meaning insertions accounted for 7.8% of the total 
number of miscues made. Readi ng^across the- figure we find that the primary 
reaction pattern to this miscue type' for high skilled readers was to continue _ 
reading (95% of the time). Looking at the same miscue type for low skilled 
readers, we find that low meaning change miscues occurred at.a rate of .07875 
per 100 words read accounting for .8% of these students^ total number of 
miscues. The primary reaction to 'this type of miscue for the low skilled 
readers was again to continue reading but only 58.7% of the time. Ouite 
frequently readers in this gro'up were afforded no- opportunity to react be- 
fore the teacher came in (23.8%) or made repeated attempts at the text 

word (17.5* ) . • ( 

In examining these f Mures, the reader should -keep in mind that the 
self-correction category in the reaction cluster only refers to immediate 
self-corrections. Delayed self -corrections where the student ultimately 
' identifies a miscue. without interruption by the teacher will.be discussed • 
in a later section dealing with the resolution of miscues. The data in 
this reaction cluster analysis seems to suggest that the'low skilled readers 
"tend" toward a similar pattern as high skilled readers in continuing to read 
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following miscues wh'ich affect text, meaning only slightly. Unlike the _ 
hiah skilled readers, however, it is very unlikely for the low skilled 
readers to continue on after a nviscue which substantially affects text 
meanina. Whether this is a strategy they don't have, or one which the 
teachers will not allow them time to exercies because of their. immediate 
interruption, is unclear. • - 

Teacher V erp a 1 .feedback . 

In analyzing the data relative to teacher feedback, repetition miscues 
wd all other ungues immediately self-corrected were eliminated from 
consideration since in these instances there was no clear opportunity for 
teacher feedback. Terminal feedback was the most common type of feedback 
found ;50*)i followed by no verbal feedback (35%) and then sustaining (14%). 
Ihere was, however, a statistically significant interaction (p^/01) between 
* hiyh and low ability yroups. For the high group, tffe most common 

type of feedback was no verbal feedback {73%) followed by terminal (16%), then- 
sustaining (11 '). For the low group, the most common form of feedback was 
terminal (64:".) followed by no verbal feedback {20%), then sustaining (16*).' 
Figure 3 presents the type of feedback offered by teachers broken down 
by miscue type for the high and low ability readers'. 'The most dramatic 
difference is with respect to substitution miscues where the dominant pattern 
for r.ioh skilled readers is no -verbal feedback (75%) while for the low skilled 
reader^the dominant pattern is terminal- feedb-ack (57%). 

The type of teacher feedback. was then -examined as a function of meaning 
change with insertion, omission,' and substitution type miscues. A statistically 
significant effect (p .01) was found- for feedback' type as a' function of . 
meaning change (Fi.gure4)-. High meaning 'change miscues were more'likely 
'to be responded than low meaning change miscues in both groups. TKe low 
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skilled readers' miscues, whether high or low meaning change, are stfll more 
likely though to be given an overt response by the "teacher. In addition, low skilled 
readers are. still more likely to receive a terminal response over sustaining 
kinds *of feedback. 

The analysis of form of sustaining feedback did not yield any stati stical ly 
significant findings. We suspect that the small number of instances of 
sustaining feedback qverall (High Abi 1 i ty= .0892 miscues per. 100 words; Low 
Ab111ty-.2'393 miscues per 100 words) is the primary reason for not reaching 

statistical significance. The proportions for the three forms 
of sustaining feedback-attending (High skilled, 46%; Low skilled, 35%), grapho- 
phonic (Hiah skilled, 30V, Low skilled, 52%) and contextual (High skilled, 24%; 
Low. ski lied, 13 w ) --suggest that the poorer readers are receiving more grapho- 
' phonic cues and less, attending and contextual cues than the better readers. % 
It will take a larger data set to provide the necessary support before drawing 
any firm conclusions, however. 

Overt verbal feedback, which includes both terminal and sustaining 
types, was offered to students in less than three seconds after the occurrence 
of a miscue over 35%. of the time. There was a statistically significant , 
interaction (p <:0V). between ability groups and timing with the low skllleH orou-r 
more likely to receive feedback in less than three seconds than the high 
groups. The timing of feedback was also examined relative to the degree 
of meaning' change with insertion, omission, and substitution type miscues., 
A statistically significant three-way interaction ( p < . 01 ) was found which 
• indicated "jthat with the high ski 1 led grc»«p there was greater likelihood for feedback 
to"'be delayed with low meaning change miscues while with the low skilled group no 
differences in tinning for meaning change were in evidence. 
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The point at which feedback was offered was also found to be signifi- 
cantly related to the ability group (px.01). * For the Tow group readers, 
96. of the overt 'verbal feedback was offered before the next sentence 
break! The pattern for the high group was 81% offered before the next sentence 
break, 1-3% a^t the next sentence break, and 6% following the next sentence 
break. The instances of delayed feedback for the high group were generally 
associated with omission and insertion type miscues'. An examination of 
point of feedback relative to meaning change revealed a statistically 
significant three-way interaction for reading groups similar to that 
found for timing (p< .01 ). With the high group readers there was greater 
likelihood for the print of interruption to be delayed if the miscue re- 
sulted in little meaning change. For low group readers no differences ^ 
for point of interruption were found related to the degree of meaning 
change. Wait time apparently varied by teachers as a function of meaning 
change for the high group, but not so for the low level readers. 
Miscue Resolution 

The final area of analysis focussed on the resolution of the miscue, 
i.e., whether it was identified by the student who made the miscue, the 
teacher, another student, or simply left unidentified. In Figure 5, the 
data for resolution of miscues by miscue type are presented. Again, there 
was a statistically significant interaction (p<.01) for resolution by 
ability group. The dominant resolution patterns for the high ability group 
were student identification or leaving the miscue unidentified. The domi- 
nant pattern for the poor readers, with the exception of mispronunciations, 
was teacher identification of miscues. 

Resolution was finally examined as. a function of the form of sustaining 
feedback. A statistically significant main effect was found with no inter- 
action by ability. Attending feedback led to student identification of the 
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mis cue 85% of the, tune, contextual feedback almost 80% of the time, but 
qrapho-prionic feedback only 68% of the time. Approximately 25% of the 
miscues given grapho-phonic feedback were ultimately identified by the 
teacher. 

Sunmary and Interpretation. of Findings 
The poorer readers in this study were found to be experiencing less 
teacher contact, less engaged time, and less task success than the better 
readers during guided oral reading. The fact that "these three variables 
have shown up repeatedly in research on teaching as strong positive . 

correlates of effective teaching, points to the serious nature of the 
problem facing the poor reader. 

Further, there appears to be little redeeming for the poor reader in 
the guality of .the interaction during guided oral reading. That is, there 
appear to be quite distinct patterns, in teacher/pupil interactive behaviors 
over miscues during guided oral reading as a function of ability. Creating 
a composite based on the data from this study we see the good reader as one 
who makes mainly substitution type miscues which affect meaning only stfghtly 
and do not resemble the grapho-phonic characteristics o.f the text word. The 
good reader is most likely t;o continue reading in the text without interruption 
fitom the teacher and without bothering to self-correct later on. • With more 

difficult words, the good reader is likely to mispronounce and then immedi- 
ately'self-correct or make repeated attempts at the word, again, without 
interruption from the teacher until the word is 'successfully identified. 

The composite. for the poor reader is also one of a reader who primari ly. makes 
substitution miscues; however, these miscues do resembTe the grapho-phonic • 
features of. the text word ~Ynd"¥Tso ''sul)stanti§lly*affecf'teltl~ meaning''.' In . 
such2Lnstances the teacher is likely to interrupt akiost .jduw&Jy lv or after 
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the student has paused briefly to give the correct word. With even more 
difficult words the poor reader is likely to hesitate and all but wait for 
assistance which the teacher quickly obliges by giving the text word. 

The behaviors, of both teachers and students in this study offer support 
for Doyle's (1980) notion of "reciprocity" as it operates in instructional inter- 
actions. That is, both teachers and students are each influencing the behavior 
of the other. Consideration of this phenomenon helps to explain not only the, 
findings of this study of verbal feedback but also those of Allington (1978, 
1980) and Pflaum et al . (1981). The patterns in thedata we have observed, 
however, suggest something more than just reciprocity,, i.e., the bthaviors of 
teachers and students appear to be adaptive with each accommodating information 
from the other source to modify their own behavior to some state of equilibrium or 
balance. Both teacher and students' appear to share the common goal of completing 
the activity in as efficient a manner as possible. 

The driving force beh'ind the adaptive behavior may be, to borrow Duffy's 
(1982) term, smooth activity flow through the curriculum. Interviews with the 
teachers conducted while viewing the videotapes of their interactions in this 
study (reported in Hoffman & Kugel, 1981) indicated that the responses to stu- 
dent miscues in the low groups were explained as often by group management 
constraints and need for curriculum coverage as they were explained in terms 
of student need or belief in what is good instructional practice. 

Imbedded in the fixed curricula that teachers are expected to cover are 
a variety of learning tasks. Guided oral reading from a basal is just Qne example. 
Students perform and may or may not succeed in the curriculum as a function of 
their own ability and the difficulty of the task. The teacher, also plays a role 
in assuming responsibility for sustaining the stents through these tasks. 
During instructional interactions, teachers might be thought of as attempting 
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to maximize the amount of instruction with minimum disruption to the activity 
flow. Teachers: and students negotiate (McDermott, 1977) toward an equilibrium 
which is optimal for them and ultimately results in stable and mutually re- 
inforcing behavvors. Once achieved, the equilibrium takes the form of routines 
(Clark and Yinger, 1979) or mental scripts (Abolson, 197P; Shank and Abelson, 
1977) in which teachers and students behave in consistent! and predictable ways. 



In the case of the feedback patterns observed in this study, the nego- 
tiation process which leads to the development of routines appears to occur 
at a group rather than at an individual . level . This finding is contrary to •- 
popular beliefs (Rosenbaum, 1980) but consistent with the findings of other 
literature on teacher decision making which suggests that once groups have 
been formed, teachers make planning and interactive decisions based on group 
characteristics, not those of individuals (Shavelson & Stern, 1981). That the behaviors 
of teachers in the same type of activity is different across ability groups 
indicates that the negotiation process toward an equilibrium can reach dif- . 
ferent ends. The existence of routines is not the. issue. In fact, they may 
be a necessary part of efficient instruction. What is at issue is the quali- 
tative nature of the routines that are established. In guided oral reading, 
there is little in what is being done by the teacher to encourage the poor 
reader to begin to look like the good, nor is there anything in the good 
reader's behavior which encourages the teacher to behave as she or he doe's 
with the poor. 
Imp! ications 

The implications of this adaptive cycle for teachers are clear--the 
routines for the low skilled readers must be modified if they are ever to btcome 
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like the high skilled. readers. Routines, however, by their very nature, are 
not easily changed. Shavelson and Stein (1981) suggest that resistance to 
change can be attributed to teachers who have made judgments over time and 
have discovered through experience that a given routine works better than 
other known alternatives. The goal of changing routines in guided oral 
reading is, therefore, not to be easily realized. We can speculate about' 
three areas of change which either alone or more likely in combination might 
have positive effects on the development of poor readers. 

Adjusting the task . There are at least two ways in which the task of 
quided oral reading might be adjusted to begin to break the routines: the 
first relates to text difficulty and the second to the procedures used. 

In this study we found the error rate for children in the low group to 
be slightly greater than 10% while for the high group students it was less 
than 5;». Guided oral reading in very difficult materials for developing 
readers is in fact a very different task from that of high readers in easy 
material. By placing students in materials where the error rate is consi- 
derably lower, it is likely that the performance of the students will become 
more like that of the good in terms of miscue characteristics (Biemiller, 19 
Blaxall & Willows, TQ8&; Williamson & Young, 1974). The teacher will then 



be in a more natural position to adapt his or her responses accordingly. 



dures for guiding oral reading away from a round-robin/turn-taking format. 
In the round-robin context the teacher faces the dual demands of meeting the 



reader's needs and maintaining group attention. When the constraints associated 
with group instruction are removed, the teacher is free to make decisions-. 




A second way in which the task can be adjusted is to modify the proce- 
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and respond according to individual need. We would suggest 

that, at early primary levels, as an alternative to round-robin reading, 

teachers allow students to read stories at their own rate in a quiet voice. 

The teacher can then selectively monitor and feedback to individuals. Guszak 

(1980) reports data on a similar procedure thjat indicates this is an effective 
m 

way to maximize the amount of reading students accomplish and enhance the 

rate of growth in reading achievement. 

Teaching explicit strategi es. There is a growing body of instructional 

research suggesting that we can teach poor readers to use the strategies of 
good readers through direct instruction. Specific to guided oral reading 
we would suggest that teachers train or at least talk to students about 
strategies for dealing with their own miscues. (In terms of the FORMAS 
taxonomy this relates to the reaction cluster.) Students could be given 
an explicit sequence of steps to follow after they make a miscue such as 
reading on to the end of the sentence or beginning the sentence again. Stu- 
dents could be taught to make meaningful substitutions for unknown words as 
"place holders" that can be returned to later on if necessary after more 
text has been processed. 

Modifying verbal feedback . This is probably the area where the most 
direct break in the routines can be made. Based on our observations of many 
teachers and students 'in miscue focussd interactions and the findings of 
this study, we would offer the following guidelines: first, be accepting/ 
tolerant of miscues which do not affect greatly the meaning of text; second, 
if feedback is to be given, delay the interruption at least until the next 
sentence break and preferably until the end of a paragraph; third, focus the 
initial response to the miscue on the meaning level, asking the student to 
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re-read the sentence with the miscue and/or askinq if what the student has 
said makes sense. , 

We would caution that while attempts at varying feedback may appear to 
:>e the most direct way to break routines, it is not likely tp be successful 

0 

in the long run if suggestions offered regarding adjusting the task and 
teaching explicit strategies are not followed. / 



i 
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re-read the sentence with the mis cue and/or asking if what the student has 
said makes sense. 

We would caution that while attempts at varying feedback may appear to 
be the most direct way to break routines, it is not likely to be successful 
in the long run if suggestions offered regarding adjusting the task and 
teachina explicit strategies are not followed. 
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Figure Captions 

Figure 1. Major divisions of the feedback to oral reading miscue 

analysis system (FORMAS) taxonomy. 
Figure 2. Reactions to miscues separately for good and poor readers. 
Figure 3. Teacher feedback to pupil miscues for good and poor readers 

separately. 

Figure 4. Teacher feedback to good and poor reader miscues as a 

function of meaning change. 
Figure 5. Typical resolutions to pupil miscues for good and poor 

readers separately. 
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CLUSTER < 

I. MlSCUE (the observed response in relation to the expected 
response) 

A. Type: insertions, omissions, hesitations, substitutions, 

mispronunciations, calls for help, repetitions 

B. Meaning. Change: little and substantial 

C. Grapho-Phonic Similarity: high and low 

• II. , Reaction (student's first behavior following the miscue) 
A. Type: repeated attempt, continuation, immediate self- 
correction, pause, call for help, no opportunity 

III. Teacher Verbal Feedback (first teacher behavior in response 

TO A MISCUE) 

A. Type: no verbal, terminal (giving a text word or calling 

ON ANOTHER STUDENT)AND SUSTAINING (PROVIDING OP- 
PORTUNITY OR HELPING THE STUDENT TO IDENTIFY THE 
TEXT WORD) 

B. Form of Sustaining: attending (non-cue focusing), 

GRAPHO-PHONIC AND CONTEXTUAL 

C. Timing of Teacher Feedback: immediate (less than 3 secs) 

AND DELAYED (MORE THAN 3 §ECS) 

D. Point of Feedback: before the next sentence break, at 

THE NEXT SENTENCE BREAK, OR FOLLOWING 
THE NEXT SENTENCE BREAK 

IV. Other Student Verbal Feedback 

A. Type: none, solicited and unsolicited 

B. Timing: immediate (less than 3 secs) and delayed (more 

THAN 3 SECS) 

C. Form: attending (non-cue focusing), grapho-phonic and 

contextual 

V. Resolution 

A. Type: teacher identified text word, student identified 

TEXT WORD, ANOTHER STUDENT IDENTIFIED TEXT WORD, 
OR MISCUE LEFT UNIDENTIFIED 
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HI6H READERS 

Insertion (Low Meaning Change) 
(.3375)* (7.8%) 

Insertion (High Meaning Change) 
(.06875) (1.6%) 

Omission (Low Meaning Change) 
(.61250) (14.2%) 

Omission (Hiah Meaning Change) 
(.16750) (3.9%) 

Substitution (Low Meaning Changer 
(1.1312) (26.2%) 

Substitution (High Meaning Change) 
(.80125) (18.5%) 

Mispronunciation (All) 
(.6238) (14.4%) 

Hesitation (All)' 
(.58) (13.4%) 



LOW READERS 

insertion (Low Meaning Change) 
(.07875) (.8%) 

Insertion (High Meaning Change) 
(.09875) (i,o%) 

Omission (Low Meaning Change) 
(T27875) (3.0%) 

Omission (High Meaning Change) 
(.07875) (.8%) 

Substitution (Low Meaning Change) 
(1.17125K 12>2S) 

Substitution '(High Meaning Change) 
(2.6875) (28.0%) 

Mispronunciation (All) 
(1.5838) (16.5%) 

Hesitation (All) 

(3.6276) (37.8%) 



Mean Number of Miscues/100 Words Read 



C0N1INUE (95.2X) 

Repeated Attempt (10.9%), Self-Correct (10.9X) 

CONTINUE (75.9X) 
Self-Correct (17. IX) 

SELF-CORRECT (44.0%), CONTINUE (33.6X) 
No Opportunity (14.2%) 

OTRrlS'fllTOriBPBat (10.2%), No Opportunity (9.9X) 

CONTINUE (32. IX), NO OPPORTUNITY (25. 6X), REPEAT (21.6%) 
Self-Correct (17.6X) 

Rlpeated R Ane^p^(20.3%), No Opportunity (11. IX) 

NO OPPORTUNITY (44.8X), SELF-CORRECT (29.3%) 
Continue (12. 9X), Pause (11.6HX) 



N2 N 0pJortunity X) (23.8X), Repeat (17. 5X) 

NO OPPORTUNITY (60.8X) 
Continue (25.3%), Repeat (13.9X) 

CONTINUE (H8.9%) nwx 
NO Opportunity (35.9X) 

SELF-CORRECT (46. 9X), REPEAT (41. 3%) 
Continue (12. 7X) v 

NO OPPORTUNITY <H'H.3X), CONTINUE (37.8X) 
Self-Correct ( 13.6%) 

NO OPPORTUNITY (57.02X) 

Continue (20.9X), Self-Correct (13.9X) 

NO OPPORTUNITY (35. 6X), SELF-CORRECT (35. 6X) 
Repeated Attempt (19.02%), Continue (9.79X) 

NO OPPORTUNITY (73.6X) 
Pause (15. OX) 



Primary Reaction ---> Secondary Reaction 



HIGH READERS 



Insertion... . 
(.12879)' (11. 4%) 

Omission 

(.2033) (18.2%) 

Substitution 
(.5313) (47.5%) 

Mispronunciation 
(.1163) (10.4%) 

Hesitation 
(.1388) (12.4%) 



LOW READERS 



Insertion 
(.0658) (2.4%) 

Omission ,„ rnl . 
(.0971) (3.5%) 

Substitution 
(1.155) (41.4%) 

Mispronunciation 
(.3529) (12.6%) 

Hesitation 
(1.1198) (40.1%) 



Mean Number of Miscues/100 Words Read 
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NO FEEDBACK (99.6X) 



NO FEEDBACK (87.31) 



NO FEEDBACK (7f4.2X) , , ... 
Terminal (13. 6X), Sustaining (12.2%) 

NO FEEDBACK (58. IX) ... 
Terminal (26. 9%), Sustaining (15. IX) 

TERMINAL (42.6%)/ NO FEEDBACK (38. W) 
Sustaining (18. 9X) 



NO FEEDBACK (55. IX) 
Terminal (38. OX) 

NO FEEDBACK (55.4X) 
Sustaining (38. 2X) 

TERMINAL (56. 6X) ... ... 

No Feedback (27. 5X), Sustaining (15.9X) 

TERMINAL (61.7X) ... ... 

No Feedback (22.2%), Sustaining (15.9X) 

TERMINAL (74.21) v 
Sustaining (17. W) 



Primary Reoction >. Secondary Reaction 
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HI6H READERS 

Low Meaning Change Mlscues 
<.61) # (73%) 

High Meaning Change Mlscues 
(.23) (27*) 

LOW READERS 

Low Meaning Change Mlscues 
( - 1 » 5) (33%) 

Htoh Meaning Change Mlscues 
(.92) (67%) 



• Mean Number of Mlscues/ 100 Words Read 



-> 



NVF (85X) 
Sustaining (8X) 

NVF (70X) 
Terminal (17X) 



NVF (1*9%) 
Terminal (MX) 

TERMINAL (63X) 
NVF (23X) 



Primary Reaction .. Secondary Reaction 
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UNIDENTIFIED (78. 21) 
Student (21.8X) 

UNIDENTIFIED (55. 21) 
Student (35. OX) 

UNIDENTIFIED (12. 71), STUDENT (12. 21) 

Teacher (11.7X) 

STUDENT (75.5X) 
Teacher (12. IX) 

STUDENT (18. 3X), TEACHER (10. IX) 
Other (11.6X) 



TEACHER (38. OX), UNIDENTIFIED (31. 2X), STUDENT (27.8X) 
UNIDENTIFIED (39.6X), TEACHER (30.9X), STUDENT (29. 5%) 

TEACHER (52. 71) 4j ... . ... c _, 

Student (28.15X), Unidentified (17.6X) 

STUDENT (50.6X), TEACHER (11.9X) 



TEACHER (75. OX) 
Student (21. 71) 



Prlinary Reaction . » Secondary Reaction 
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STUDENTS' BELIEFS AND ATTITUDES ABOUT \ 
ORAL READING INSTRUCTION 

The child learning to read in the eontext of the classroom approaches instruct 
lional tasks with a complex set of beliefs and attitudes. According to Brophy 
and Kvertson (1981), beliefs are statements about something or someone \ 
thought to be true whether or not they are, .Attitudes are affective or emotional 
reactions to events or people. There is a substantial— though not particularly 
enlightening — history of research into attitudes and reading. Most of the re- 
search in this area has focused on attitude formation and its relationship lo suc- 
cess in learning to read. More recently, there has emerged a line of research 
exploring children's beliefs or conceptions of reading at various siages of profi- 
ciency (Downing, 1969; Johns, 1970). The results of these studies seem to indi- 
cate distinct patterns of belief systems which arc in part developmental and in 
part a reflection uf the environmental influences of home and school. 

The study to be reported in this paper examines student beliefs and attitudes 
toward oral reading in a specific instructional context — teacher guided oral 
reading. It was hoped that the insights gained from such an investigation might 
ultimately lead to more enlightened classroom practiccs.\Tcacher guided oral 
reading has been and remains a common part, of the classroom routine at prim- 
ary levels (Austin & Morrison. 1967; Howled & Wcintrauh, 1980). Teacher 
guided oral reading typically takes the form of "round-robin" or "barbershop" 
reading. The practice has been indicted from many sides and for many reasons 
(Artlcy. 1972; Spachc & Spachc, 1977). One of the most common charges is 
that it is unfair to students — in particular low ability readers — exposing them 
to ridicule and embarrassment. The results of a survey by Daly and Hoffman 
1 1 98 1) of classroom practices and teacher attitudes toward guided oral reading 
.vould seem to indicate that teachers do not share this belief. Most primary 
teachers regarded guided oral reading as a valuable instructional activity for 
both good and ptH>r readers. They do not view the task as unfair or embarras- 
sing to poor readers. They do, however, perceive the activity as boring for both 
the teacher and the students. Teachers, by and large, seem to take the position 
that it diKsn't have to be fun to be good for you. 
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The research site was a moderate si/ed sehtK)l district located in the south 
central region of the United Stales The developmental reading program in ibis 
system eould best he described as traditional with a basal orientation and an 
emphasis on ability grouped instruction. All teachers of students in the clas- yw6 
sroom studied reported frequent use of group guided oral reading as part of S 
their instructional program. The data to be reported were collected as one part A 
of a comprehensive investigation of teacher-pupil interactions during oral read- 
ing. 

Subjects 

Students from the high and low reading groups (N^=2()7) is 23 second grade 
classrooms in this district's ten elementary schools participated in the study. 
There were a comparable number of males and females in the sample. 

Procedures 

The data for this project were collected during weekly visits to the research 
site over a three month period m the fall of the year. The students in each 
group were selected at random. All tests and interviews were conducted indi- 
vidually outside of the classroom seting. Students were firM administered the 
Slosson Oral Reading Test (SORT) to provide an estimate of reading achieve- 
ment levels. This brief testing peritKl was followed by an extensive interview 

session. A 

% 

Instrumentation 

The interview instrument consisted of 80 questioris presented orally to stu- 
dents in a closed response formal Some of the items required the student to 
respond with a "yes** or "no" (e.g., *T)o you enjoy reading?). Others required 
the students to state a preference (e.g.. "Would you rather read out loud or read 
silently?**). No item contained more than two choices from which the students 
were to select Six of the items were repeated exactly in other parts of the inter- 
view to cheek for response consistency. The items were clustered into six major 
sections related to the following themes: I. Altitudes; I!. Perceived Ability; III. 
Proficiency Constructs: IV. Teacher's Role; V. Social/Evaluation Context; and 
VI. Models. 



The items within each section had been developed and pilot tesved as part of 
an earlier study (Hoffman. Kastler, jiul Nash* 19X1). The first set of ten items 
in the Altitudes section explored students' feelings about reading in general, and 
the second set often items examined feelings toward oral reading in particular. 
The Perceived Abilities section had a similar breakdown with nine items fo- 
cused on their silent reading ability and ine items on their oral reading ability. ^ 
\ In the Proficiency Construct section there were five items designed to explore 
what the respondent knew about good oral reading performance and another 
five items over what the respondents knew about poor 'oral reading perfor- 
mance. The Teacher's Role section contained five items covering what the stu- 
dents liked the teacher to do when they made a mistake or otherwise encoun- 
tered difficulty in oral reading. The Serial/Evaluation Context section contained 
fifteen items related to how the respondents fell about others observing or judg- 
ing their oral reading performance. The final section of the instrument contained 
five questions related to what models of oral reading the respondents ?ftt ex- 
posed to both in and out of the school setting. 
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A preliminary analysis was conducted t<> test the reliability of slutlcnl rc- 
spusnc patterns Tclrachoric correlation coefficients wore computed lor the six 
pairs of repeated items in the interview. The average correlation for all six pairs 
ol irems was .7^. Hach of the indiviilual correlations was statistically significant 
at the p< <XH level. 

Correlation matrices for each of the six major sections of the interview instru- 
ment wore then computed as a test of construct validity; Separate matrices were 
formed for the general vs. oral reading attitudes section and the silent vs. oral 
reading perceived abilities section. The most highly correlated items within each 
section were then selected as the basis for computing a composite score on each 
subsection. There were no significant correlations between any of the items in 
the proficiency construct section so no composite score was created for this sec- 
tion. The Social/F. valuation Context section was broken down based on item 
content and inter-item correlation patterns into two new areas of audience ef- 
fects and negative affect toward oral reading performance. The following areas 
were thus identified: (I) General Attitude (3 questions); (2) Oral Reading At- 
titude (5 questions); Perceived Ability — silent reading (4 questions); (4) 
Perceived Ability— oral reading (4 questions); (5) Teacher s Role (3 questions); 
(6) Audience Effects (3 questions); (7) Negative Affects (3 questions); artd (8) 
Home Reading Mwlcls (2 questions). 

A multiple regression analysis was then performed using the SORT achieve- 
ment test scores as the criterion variable and the eight composite scores as the 
predictors. The multiple R was found to be .37 (p<.OOI). This figure meets 
Cohen's (1977) criteria for a moderate effect size. Three of the eight composite 
scores were found to explain most of the variance. These were: perceived abil- 
ity in oral reading; teacher role; and audience effects. A reduced multiple re- 
gression using just these three predictor variables yielded a multiple R of .34 
with an adjusted R : of . 10. The Beta weights for the three composite variables 
were ,22 for perceived oral reading ability (p<.002); .20 for teacher role (p< 
.004); and .13 for enjoyment/audience effects (p<.07). The questions subsumed 
in each of these three composite variables are presented in Figure I. 

A subsample of high and low ability readers was identified next for purposes 
of performing an item analysis comparison of response patterns. The high abil- 
ity reader group (N^-77) consisted of readers assigned to a high reading group 
in their classrooms and scoring higher than the 3.5 grade level on the SORT. 
The low ability reader group (N - 50) consisted of readers assigned to a low 
reading group in their classroom and scoring less than the 2.5 grade level on 
the. SORT. Only the most striking points ol contrast in response patterns will he 
presented in this summary. 

The responses of students in both the high and low groups reflected positive 
feelings about reading in general. Questions which made either direct or indirect 
comparisons of silent and oral reading tasks revealed that both groups hold a 
more positive view of silent reading than oral reading. A majority of high read- 
ers (70%) reported that reading out loud is fun. while the majority of low read- 
ers (52%) report' that it was not fun. Both groups responded overwhelmingly 
(M5% to 5%) that their teachers thought of them as good silent readers. The 
figure remained almost the same (93% yes) for the high group when asked 
whether th Mr teacher thought of them as good oral readers. In the low group, 
though, the fierce nt of students who reported that their teacher did not think of 
them as good oral readers rose to 25%. Only half of the low group regarded 
themselves as good oral readers whereas 83% of the low group regarded them- 
selves as good silent readers. For the high group. 87% regarded themselves as 
good oral readers and 95% as good silent readers. 

Both groups overwhelmingly preferred that the teacher help them figure out 
unknown words over giving them the word (89% vs. 11%). When asked 
whether they liked for the teacher to call on other kids to help with words. 73% 
of the low group regarded the practice favorably as compared to only 56% of 
the high group. . . 
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A vast majority (W%) of the high group readers reported that they like to 
read out loud in their reading group. 44% ot the low group readers responded 
that they did not like to read out loud in their groups. This difference is in 
contrast to the congruent pattern of responses to the question- of whether they 
enjoyed reading out loud to the leather when Hhey were alone (83% yes for the 
hi^group and 74% yes lor the low group). Students in both groups revealed 
sensitivity to the evaluative aspects of reading orally in groups. They agreed 
thai oral reading performance affected placement in high or low reading groups. 
Most students in both groups reported that they tried hard not to make mistakes 
when reading orally. The majority of students in both groups also reported feel- 
ing nervous when reading orajly with others listening., 

DISCUSSION 

The findings from this study suggest that even by the beginning of second 
grade students have, sonic developing beliefs and attitudes toward oral reading 
mstruction. These beliefs and attitudes are clearly tied to reading ability. The 
three composite variables (i.e.. perceived ability in oral reading, teacher's role, 
and audience effects) identified through the multiple regression analyas point to 
those arc;is where beliefs and attitudes are strongest. The belter the reader the 
greater the enjoyment regardless of the social or performance context. Also, the 
ixMtct the reader the greater the desire for the teacher to assume a low profile in 
helping when difficult words are encountered. The poorer the reader the less the 
enjoyment and the greater the desire for teacher involvement. It is also interest- 
ing that the. variable perceived ability in oral reading relates (i.e., predicts) 
reading achievement much better than dt>cs pereeivcid ability in silent reading. 
Valid or noL oral reading performance seems to be |he best gauge for students 
to use in evaluating their own ability. 

The analysis of specific items relative to extreme ability levels adds addi- 
tional evidence to suggest that, at least for poor readers, oral reading is a stress- 
ful and, anxiety producing part of the classroom instructional routine. 
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FIGURE 1 

Preceived Ability hi Oral Reading 

Are you a good oral reader? 
Do you read nhl loud very well? 
Do other kids think you are a good oral reader? 
f *l)ocs yoiir teacher think you are a g<x>d oral reader? 

Teacher's Role 

Do you like for the teacher to (el! you words when you don't know them? 

Do you like for the teacher to call on other kids to help you with the words? 

Do you like lor (he teacher to help you figure out words you don't know? 

Audience Effects i 

Do you like to read out loud when the teacher calls on you in the reading group? 
Do you like to read out loud to the whole class? 

IX> you like to read out loud to your leather when you are alone together? 
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ON PROVIDING FEEDBACK 
TO READING MISCUES 



by James V. Hoffman 



j ABSTRACT 

j The author examines the potential for oral reading with 

individual students at their instructional level as a means for 
developing basic word recognition strategies. Three dimen- 

\ sions of 'feedback are identified with respect to the teacher's 

| crucial role of providing feedback during such reading in- 
teractions. The first dimension of selectivity relates to how 

i teachers determine which miscnes they will or will not make 
an overt response to. The second dimension of timing ad- 

1 dresses the question of when such feedback should be of- 

; fered. And the final dimension of form considers the actual 

1 characteristics of the prompt itself. 

I 



Roth teachers and their students have a theoretical orientation 
toward reading i.e. "... a particular knowledge and belief system 
(which) . . . operates to establish expectancies and strongly influences a 
whole host of decisions made . . . relative to reading" (Harste & Burke, 
15)77). White this orientation is often implicit in that neither the teacher 
no i the sludenl may he aware ol its form, it is possible to infer about the 
characteristics of a particular model based on observations of per- 
lormanec. Koi a teacher, tins may mean examining patterns in instruc- 
tion such as materials, management procedures and so on. For a 
student, this may involve extensive qualitative analysis of reading per- 
formance. Harsh' and Bur.ke propose that a student's theoretical 
orientation toward reading is at kast in part a product of that indi- 
vidual's instructional history. In other words, a student's model of 
read in iz will tend to evolve toward the teacher's orientation as a 
result oi instructional interactions. If this fargiuncnt is valid then it 
would seem imperative that teachers devote considerable time in 
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analyzing the tliforftif.il orientation implicit in materials and proce- 
dures they presently use. 

Perhaps the most immediate manner in which teat hers vent their 
theoretical orientation during instruction is through the form of feed- 
hack provided to students while they miscuc during oral reading. Such 
interactions not only allow teachers to study a student's model of 
reading, hut perhaps more importantly they allow students the oppor- 
tunity to examine the teacher's model vis a vis the prompts which are 
provided. 'Students are then free to accommodate the information 
gained through interactions with a mature, "proficient" model of read- 
ing to adapt and refine thei.r own, 

What do we know about the dynamics of the interactions which 
take place between teacher and student under such circumstances?. 
Surprisingly very little, when wc cruder the amount of instructional 
time devoted to oral reading exercises in primary classrooms. We hear 
critics repeatediy attack the all too common abuses of oral reading in 
the classroom such as "round robin" exercises, yet seldom are teachers 
counseled ax to how they might constructively incorporate oral reading 
into, an instructional program. Advocates of purposeful oral reading, 
where success is insured, rehearsal allowed, and an audience pro- 
vided, generally emphasize the opportunity to develop interpretive 
purposeful oral reading, where success is insured, rehearsal allowed, 
and an audience provided, generally emphasize the opportunity to 
develop interpretive and performance skills. It is this author's conten- 
tion that oral reading at a student's instructional level with a teacher 
present to provide feedback to.miseucs also has great potential f\>r the 
development of basic word recognition skills, The purpose of this brief 
article will be to identify and examine some dimensions of feedback 
both from a research and applied perspective as they relate to oral 
leading. No attempt will be made to formulate specific prescriptions as 
to what teachers should do in various contexts. Hopefully, though, 
enough information will be presented to make teachers first aware of 
the major variables in operation and second to consider what patterns of 
feedback are consistent w ith their own theoretical orientation. 

Dimensions of Feedback 

Kulhavy (1977) has proposed that feedback aims at two main goals 
in learning. First, it provides 'the learner with information about the 
accuracy with which he is performing a task. Second, feedback can 
affect eirors by telling students when they occur, and then allowing 
them to engage in corrective activity. In terms x>f accuracy two things 
can occur when students read orally: (1) They can confirm our expecta- 
tions by responding with the words as we percejve them in the text, or 
(2) they can iniscue, i.e., respond in some way which deviates from our 
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expectations. This second category would also include those occasions 
in which the observed response is no response (e.g., the student stops 
reading, asks lor assistance, and so on). 

Overt feedback for a correct 01 an exacted response by the teacher 
is atypical in most situations. Apparently, it is assumed that the intrinsic 
reinforcement present in correct identification combined with an ab- 
sence of a negative response provide together a sufficient level of 
positive reinforcement. How and under what conditions teachers re- 
spond to mi sc ues varies considerably and is dependent on then- 
specific rules for feedback. Such rules specify both the conditions 
under which they are put into operation as well as the range of alterna- 
tive response strategies. There. appear to be at least three identifiable 
dimensions to these rules as they relate to oral reading: selectivity, 
timing, and form. Each of these dimensions will be in turn considered 
and analyzed. 

Selectivity of Feedback % 

Decisions as to the most appropriate form and'timing o ([responses 
are meaningless without first developing guidelines as to wllich devia- 
tions they should be applied- to. The selectivity dimension specifies 
those conditions under which- the response component of th i feedback 
mechanism is put into operation. How selective our feedback strategies 
are may range from an absolute criterion level where each and every 
dc\ iution is given a response to a highly selective level. where a deci- 
sion to intervene is based on a consideration of complex situational; 
variables. 

I he tendency in controlled research studies into the effects of 
prompting and feedback on learning has been to measure performance 
only in binary terms which thereby elicit a reaction solely on the basis 
ot incorrect or unanticipated responses. Such a practice certainly over- 
simplifies the relationship between feedback and learning; and, more 
importantly, does not reflect the complex reality of learning environ- 
ments where such interactions typically occur. Although a miseue and 
an oral reading error might share a common operational definition, 
there are qualitative characteristics in which they can differ greatly! 
Analogously, while there may be any number of incorrect responses to 
a straightforward literal level question, some answers may be more 
right than others. So too with miscues, some deviations from the text 
are simply more acceptable than others. When one adopts a unidimen- 
sional mechanism of. . . if deviation then response . . . one reflects a 
notion that reading is an all or nothing mastery task rather than a 
progressive movement toward proficiency. 

A response mechanism which is keyed toward this notion of 
movement toward proficiency will identify and attempt to build on 
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how well tin- reader is performing relative to his own needs. It would 
In* a diffk nil though feasible task to id* utily and weight any number of 
situational variables which might influence one's decision to respond 
or not respond including sueh factors as the student's ability level, the 
ditfu nltv ol the test, and t|ie purpose ol the reading exercise. The 
greater the number ot variables one* might incorporate into a decision 
making scheme, however, the more complicated the matrix to be man- 
ipulated. So complicated in fact, that due to our limited processing 
capabilities, we very quickly render our feedback strategies inopera- 
tive. This is not to suggest that we abandon the principle of selectivity 
altogether, rather that (at least initially) we must severely limit the 
variables that are considered if the system is to be kept manageable. 

One promising approach would be to key the decision to icspond / 
primarily to qualitative characteristics ol the deviations or ini.scues 
themselves. K. Goodman (1967) and Y. Goodman & Burke (1972) have 
provided us with both a theoretical framework' as well as practical 
models lor such analyses. Applying these principles, even at a very 
informal level, we can make valid and reliable judgments as to a 
miscues graphn-phonic. syntactic, and semantic appropriateness. 
While there has been little research into the effects of differentiated 
prompting based on sue 1 1 an analysis, there have hern relevant findings 
rid a ted to miscue characteristics and student's self-correcting behavior. 

Goodman (1973) in examining the correction strategies of low, 
average, and higli ability readers found that no one group corrected 
more than 38'/! of its ini.scues. It w as found, however, that across these 
ability groups some forms of miscues were more likely to be corrected 
than others. There was a strong tendency, lor example, to correct 
miscues which result in unacceptable or partially acceptable semantic 
and syntactic structures. There was also a tendency not to correct 
iniseues with low grapho-phonic similarity il the criteria for semantic 
and syntactic acceptability were met.. 

It has been suggested that the sell-correcting strategies employed 
by more proficient readers might form reasonable guidelines with 
respect, to selecting which types of miscues might require direct feed- 
back (Goodman & Burke, 1974; Reeht. 1976; Hoffman, 1977). These 
authors suggest that teachers respond with some form of feedback only 
when iniseues fail to meet the criteria of syntactic and semantic appro- 
priateness. Such a condition for selectivity' not only has greater 
thcoretie.il appeal and research support than responding to each and 
every misrue. hut 'also is a more realistic alternative to those who 
suggest we eons icier every variable under the sun before deciding 
whether to respond oi not. 
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Tuning of i'tcdbuck 

Onre the decision to respond has been made, consideration must 
be given to the time frame in which it is offered. Feedback can be given 
immediately or it can he delayed for some period (e.g. after the student 
has finished a sentence or paragraph). The concept of wait-time as 
proposed l>y Howe (1972, 1974) in studies of leather/student question- 
ing behavior can he readily adapted to an understanding of the effects 
f of timing of feedback during oral reading. Howe (1974) identifies two 
varieties of wait-time; the time allowed to a student to begin a reply to a 
teacher s question and the time following a student statement prior to a 
■teacher's reaction (Figure I ). Howe ( 1972), in a study of teachers trained 
to increase wait-time, identified changes in student performance in- 
cluding an increase in the length ol responses and a decrease in the 
number of failures to respond. Changes in teacher behavior included 
an increase in response lle.xibility and greater variety in questioning, 
patterns. 

Applying tins same structure to an analysis of feedback during oral 
reading, we can identify and define two classes of wait-time (A) the 
time allowed to the student between his last correct response and the 
next one, and (B) the time following a student iniscue prior to a 
teacher's reaction (see Figure 2). Although there has been little re- 
search to date investigating the effects of changes in wait-time intervals 
on oral leading performance, it is possible to speculate on the possible 
outcomes. 

Adopting Smith s (1971) perspective from signal detection theory 
we would expect that as wait-time A i ncreases, the number of miseries 
as well as the number of correc t identifications will increase. Smith 
argues that these two possibilities. are tied directly together. That is, if 
our objective is to increase the number of correct responses we must 
encourage and be willing to tolerate an increase in the number of 
miscues. 

Insight into the effects of an increase in wait-time B can be gained 
through a consideration of the Delay Retention Effect (DRE), This 
effect occurs when learners have feedback delayed for some period, 
Subjects for- whom feedback is delayed, generally show greater recall 
than for those who arc given immediate feedback. Kulhavy (1977) 
explains that "When a student makes an error and receives feedback 
immediately, the chances of interference between correct and incor- 
rect choices an? high, simply because the item stems are identical and 
the response antagonistic" (p. 223). However, when a delay is placed 
between the error and feedback incorrect responses are forgotten atid 
the likelihood is greater that the correct answer will he remembered. 
ORK research has also demonstrated that feedback not only works to 
identih eriors, hut in appropriate tasks leads subjects to correct them- 
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selves (kulhavy 6c Anderson, 1972). Similarly, as wait-time B is in- 
creased in oral reading, accuracy should he effected positively through 
.m increased opportunity for student self-correction as the force of 
< oiitext grows stronger. An added benefit of an increase in wait-time B 
is that the observer is given more time both to consider selectivity 
criterion (i.e. whether to respond or not) as well as more time to reflect 
on the most appropriate form of feedback. 

Form o f Feedback 

The form ot feedback provided by teachers to oral reading miscues 
typically range from a simple "no" or unacceptable response to the 
presentation of substantial corrective information in the form of 
prompts. Duell ( 1968) defines prompting as the pairing of a cue, the 
stimulus that is to control, with a prompt, a stimulus which already 
controls or partially controls the desired response, The goal is to shift 
control of the response from the prompt to the cue with which the 
prompt is paired. 

Research reported by Anderson, Brophy, and Evertson (1977) as 
part of a larger study into general characteristics of teacher effective* 
ness i Anderson 6c Brophy, 1976; and Ogclon, Brophy, and Evertson, 
1977) offers insight into the effects of various forms of prompting, They 
classify prompting strategies into two general types: terminal and sus- 
taining. Terminal feedback during oral reading would include such 
actions as the teacher giving the appropriate word, the teacher asking 
another student to supply the word, or another child calling out the 
word be lore the teacher can respond. Sustaining feedback includes 
teacher actions which call for the student to try alternatives based on 
closer examination of cues such as initial and final letters, word length, 
the meaningful context, and so on. Their study was designed to investi- 
gate the effects of these two different forms of teacher feedback be- 
havior as related to residual gain scores in reading achievement over a 
one year period. They found that terminal feedback to inappropriate 
responses (in the form of supplying the correct response) was nega- 
tively related to learning. Sustaining feedback (in the form of clues or 
helping with simple questions) was positively related to gains. 

The specific form of sustaining feedback to be offered can be 
further delineated in terms of the " level" of response being cued. That 
is, where is it that we are asking the student to focus attention? Ailing- 
ton (197<S) identifies and provides examples of three levels of what 
could be termed sustaining prompts; 

Oaphemic - teacher comments which direct the reader to 
attend to a visual aspect of the word , . . (e.g.) What's the first 
letter? 
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Phonemic - teacher comments which direc t the reader to 
attend to a grapheme-phoneme correspondence . . (e.g.) 
Sound it out. 

Semantic and Syntactic - teacher comments which direct the 
reader to attend to either syntactic or semantic aspects of the 
sentence . . , (e.g.) Does that make sense?" (p. 6) 
It is Allington's contention that the level of sustaining responses 
serves tooricnt and locus -students* attention. If this is the case then the 
level at which a teacher begins the prompt seems to he most critical. 
Here teachers have an opportunity to exercise decisions based on 
specific diagnosis of an individual student's strengths and weaknesses. 
Perhaps the most hasic consideration in determining the level of re- 
sponse is to examine the criteria used in the dimension of selectivity. In 
rtther words, those miscues wc c hoose to respond to gives us consider- 
able guidance as to how we shojild respond. If selectivity is keyed to 
characteristics of the iniscue (e.g. violating semantic constraints) then it 
would seem louical to begin sustaining feedback at that level. 

Summary 

The effects of feedback (hiring oral reading on the development of 
reading proficiency are too important to be left to simple intuition. 
There is perhaps no other moment in instruction where a teacher's and 
student s models of reading come into closer contact. Recognition of 
this fact requires that teachers place under careful scrutiny their own 
prompting strategies. Three dimensions of feedback have been iden- 
tified in this article which should allow teachers to begin to formulate 
such an analysis:' selectivity, timing and form. 

Hathei than begin with an attempt to develop a theoretically per- 
fect or ideal model for intervention and then attempt to put it into 
ope ration all at once, a more realistic approach would be for each 
teac her to analyze their current strategies with respect to each of the 
dimensions presented. Once this is accomplished, it is suggested that 
ehanges in strategies be incorporated on one dimension at a time so the 
effects in student performance 4 can be directly observed and evaluated. 
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Figure I Wait-time in teac her questioning behavior 
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Figure 2 Wait-time in teacher prompting din ing oral reading 
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Characterizing teacher feedback 
to student miscues during 
oral reading instruction 



Charting your teacher I student inter- 
actions helps you see how you're 
responding to different types of 
student miscues and how the miscue 
is resolved. 



James V. Hoffman 
Christopher Baker 

We have made remarkable strides 
over the last decade in our under- 
standing and appreciation for the 
information embedded in student's 
oral reading miscues. The work of 
Kenneth Goodman (1967), Yetta 
Goodman and Carolyn Burke (1972)* 
and Kenneth Goodman and Carolyn 
Burke (1973) has provided us with 
the tools, techniques and conceptual 
framework for analyzing oral read- 
ing performance in qualitative terms. 
While this approach has had substan- 
tial impact on reading education in 
many areas, to date we have largely 
ignored the fact that oral reading 
occurs more often as part of an 



instructional interaction between 
teacher and student than as purely 
diagnostic exercise. 

In an instructional context, oral 
reading becomes a dialogue in which 
information is exchanged between 
teacher and student. This verbal 
interaction typically arises from the 
teacher's efforts to give students 
feedback about their mwcues. Con- 
sider the following examples: 



Example I 




Text: 


They didn't lack sup- 




plies. 


Student: 


"They didn't (pause) 




lack supplies.** 


Teacher: 


"Short a, rhymes with 




back.' 4 


Example 2 


Mr. Brown finished 


Text: 




the newspaper. 


Student: 


"Mr. Brown finished 




the na-ear-sp-na 


Teacher: 


(Pointing to picture) 




"What's hereadingr 
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Example 3 

■ Text: The apples were hang- 
ing from the branches. 

Student: The apples were hang- 
ing from the bushes.** 

Teacher: (Says nothing to the 
student) 

Example 4 

Text: The train streaked 
through the tunnel. 

Student: , "The train stretched 
through the tunnel." 

Teacher: "That word is 
•streaked/" 
In each instance we see evidence 
for different kihds of processing by 
the students. The rniscues are reveal- " 
ing of the strategies each student 
tends to rely on when difficulties 
arise. Similarly, the feedback offered 
by the teachers is revealing of distinct 
orientations to the reading process. 
Telling the student a word, directing 
the student to sound out a word, 
focusing the students* attention on 
meaning, and ignoring a miscue are 
markedly different approaches. Which 
is thf most effective approach? In 
what ways will repeated exposure to 
one strategy or the other affect the 
A f\ a development of reading skills? 

This article will offer no simple 
answers to these questions. What will 
be presented is a systematic proce- 
dure for teachers to examine the 
characteristics and effects of their 
own feedback to oral reading rniscues. 
Specifically, this procedure should 
enable teachers to analyze their 
feedback patterns, assess the impact 
of their preferred feedback strategies 
on student reading performance, and 
explore how alternative strategies 
might affect students differently. 

FORMAS — feedback to oral reading 
miscue analysis system 

The FORM AS coding procedure has 
been developed as a simple means for 
q resenting teacher and student 
RJ (fraction about rniscues during 
uimm&zmm | reading instruction. The version 



of the FORMAS taxonomy presented 
here is a modification of a more 
elaborate instrument (Hoffman and 
Baker, 1980). It allows teachers to 
chart student rniscues and their own 
feedback to the student. 

The FORMAS taxonomy can be 
presented on a chart or coding sheet. 
The rniscues (both expected and 
observed responses) are to be written 
in at the far left. The five-cluster 
analysis of each miscue is then simply 
checked off, moving from left to 
right across the sheet. (Portions of 
the coding sheet and each cluster will 
be presented as they are discussed.) 

Ths chart 

The starting point for using FOR- 
MAS is a tape reg|rded sample of 
oral reading instruction. This can be 
a group lesson or one in which the 
teacher is working with a single 
student. After the sample is collected, 
the teacher locates each student 
miscue on the tape and in the text, 
and lists both the expected and 
observed responses in sequence on 
the coding sheet, as shown. 
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In depth analyses of each miscue 
and its corresponding feedback fol- 
low, is the teacher checks items 
under five major clusters of behavior 
on the coding sheet. Each cluster will 
be explained here in its turn, with 
frequent references to the set of 
definitions presented at the end of the 
article. (The small number for each 
heading in the Figures corresponds 
to the related definition.) 

Clustsr I: Ths mlscus 

In this cluster we first identify which 
of seven types of rniscues the student 
has made (items 5-12). 
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For certain types of rniscues (i.e., 
insertions, omissions, substitutions, 
and mispronunciations) we then de- 
termine under characteristics (items 
13-17) the degree to which the miscue 
changed the meaning of the text and 
tne degree to which the observed 
response resembles the expected re- 
sponse graphophonically. Only sub- 
stitution and mispronunciation mis- 
cues are analyzed for graphophonic 
similarity. 

We have found in working with 
teachers that it is much easier if only 
single word rniscues are coded. Com- 
plex rniscues involving two or more 
consecutive text words are very 
difficult to code since it is often hard 



to tell which miscue the teacher is 
responding to. We suggest that com- 
plex rniscues be tallied below the 
chart in a space labeled multiple 
rniscues but that they not be analyzed 
across the coding sheet. 

Cluster II: Student rssctlons 

Here we address how the student is 
attempting to deal (if at all) with 
his/her own miscue prior to any 
intervention from the teacher or 
another student. 
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The first behavior manifested by 
the student following a miscue is 
coded here. If feedback is offered by 
the teacher or another student so # 
quickly as to preclude any opportunity 
for reaction by the student, then this 
cluster is coded as no opportunity. 

Ouster III: Teacher verbal feedback 

The teacher's verbal response to the 
miscue provides the focus for the 
third cluster. His/ her initial response 
determines which of the three types is 
coded (items 26-29). Among these, 
sustaining verbal feedback means the 
teacher encouraged the student to 
identify part or all of the target word 
(e.g., the teacher said "Try again- or 
-Does that make sense?"). In these 
cases, the specific form of sustroiog 
feedback used must be identified/ 



under fotm (teas 30-33). If combi- 
nations of the categories under /orm 
are need, the teacher can record 
numbers rather than erosses to indi- 
cate the sequence of sustaining feed- 
back behaviors used. 
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The final two categories of Cluster 
III capture the liming (rapidity) and 
point (location in the sentence) of the 
teacher's initial response to a miscue. 
Note that these categories are also to 
be coded when the teacher's initial 
response to a miscue is to give the 
r child the text word or call on another 
J student (terminal feedback). 

Cluster IV: Student verbal feedback 

The cluster of other student verbal 
feedback beha viors is used only when 
coding group instruction. It records 
any student behavior other than the 
reader's that is miscue directed. The 
time and point categories for student 
O rruption within this cluster paral- 
xactly the categories for teacher 
rniption in Cluster III. 
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Cluster V: Resolution 

The final cluster focuses or what 
happens ultimately to the observed 
miscue. The four categories (53-57) 
specify who identifies the text word 
or whether the miscue is left uncor- 
rected. 
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Interpretations 

Once the miscues and feedback have 
been coded, percent distributions 
within each cluster can be computed 
to develop a profile of teacher/pupil 
interactive behaviors. The profile 
becomes a visual representation of 



^referred strategies on both the 
Sir's and readers* parts. For 
example, in Cluster I a percentage 
Softie charted as below indicates 
that approximately half the miscues 
recorded for a group of students were 
substitutions which generally con- 
veyed the author's intended meaning 
and were not graphpphonicaUy simi- 
lar to the expected responses. Further 
interpretations can be gJeanedTrom a 
percentage profile of each cluster. 




Potential uses and 
Implications lor research 

The verbal interactions which occur 
between teacher and student are 
central to the instructional process. 
Zintz (1980) suggests that a close 
examination of these patterns can 
lead to more effective instruction— 
awareness being the first step toward 
improvement. In addition \6 provid- 
ing teachers with insight into their 
own interactive patterns, this obser- 
vational system permits examination 
of the stability of behaviors— either 
teacher or student— across different 
instructional contexts. For example, 
teachers might be interested in look- 
ing at how their patterns differ 
during instruction with a good group 
of readers versus a poorer one. 



Teachers might also use the profile 
from this observational system as an 
index of their current behavior and 
then systematically make slight changes 
in their behavior to observe the 
effects of these changes on student 
behaviors. For example, a teacher 
might want to work on extending the 
time s/he waits between the occur- 
rence of a miscue and the initiation of 
feedfcackrlUconii _ 
instructional episodes could be used 
to analyze teacher success in extend- 
ing this wait-time as well as examine 
changes in student behaviors (e.g., an 
increase in the number of student 
self-corrections). 

To the researcher, the observation 
of oral reading instruction using this 
system offers great potential for 
enhancing our understanding of class- 
room processes both in terms of how 
teacher behavior affects pupils and 
how pupil bchavipr affects teachers. 
Field studies using a process/ product 
type of research paradigm could 
identify and isolate factors associated 
with specific student outcomes. 

(A complete training manual for use 
of the FORMAS taxonomy is avail- 
able on request from The Research 
and Development Center for Teacher 
Education, The University of Texas 
at Austin, Manual No. 5085, Austin, 
TX 78712, USA.) E 

Hoffman teaches in the College of 
Education at the University of Texas 
at Austin. His study of teacher feed- 
back to student miscues was sup- 
ported by the National Institute of 
Education. Baker teaches reading 
courses at Texas Wesley an College in 
Fort Worth. . 
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Definitions for categories on FORMAS 
(Number coded and listed in the order they ap pear on the coding sheet/chert) 

1. Minrut number. - the^sequence ioc e a ch m i scue in rel a ti o nship ta-otber-coded- 

miscues. 

2 Expected response - a text word and/or its numerical position in the sequence of text 
words. 

3. Observed response - a student response and/or the identification number of the 
student reading. 

Cluster 1 - Miscue 

4 Miscue - an observed response that differs from an expected response. 
5. Miscue type - classification scheme for observed miscues. 

6 Insertion - the reader inserts a word or an affix which is not present in the text. 

7 Omission - the reader omits a word or an affix which is present in the text. 

8 Substitution - the reader substitutes a word or an affix for one which is present in the 
text. 

9 Mispronunciation * the reader substitutes a partial or complete nonsense utterance 
for a word or affix which is present in the text > 

10 Don't know - the reader stops before attempting a word and verbally requests 
teacher assistance 

1 1 . Hesitation - the reader pauses before attempting a word for at least 3 seconds or the 
teacher intervenes before the 3 second period eiapses. 

12 Repetition - saying a text word or set of adjacent text words two or more times. 

13 Miscue characteristics - qualitative features of each particular type of miscue. 

1,4 Little change in meaning - the miscue alters the author s intended meaning only 
Slightly. 

15 Substantial change in meaning - the miscue alters the author's intended meaning 
significantly. 

16. High graphophonic similarity - at least 2 of the 3 parts of the observed response 
conform to the expected response. 

17. Low graphophonic similarity - less than 2 of the 3 parts of the observed response 
conform to the expected response. 

Cluster II - Student reactions 

16. Student reactions - how the reader initially deals with his/her miscue. 

19. Continuation - student continues reading with no apparent attention to the miscue. 

20. Repeated attempts -the reader makes repeated attempts atidentifying thetext word 
21 Pause - student stops reading for at least 2 seconds after the .miscue occurs. 

22. Call for help - reader explicitly requests teacher assistance after miscue has been 
made. 

23. No opportunity for reaction - teacher or another student intervenes within 2 seconds 
of the miscue and before any other reaction by the student is evidenced. 

24. Immediate self -correction - student self-corrects the miscue immediately. 

_ Cluster ill - Teacher verbal feedback 

•J 25 Teacher verbal feedback - initial verbal teacher behavior that follows a miscue and 
reader's reaction to the miscue and relates to the expected or observed response. 

26. Feedback type - the general nature of teacher feedback. 

27. No verbal feedback - teacher displays no verbal feedback strategy which is directly 
related to the identification of the target word. 

28. Sustaining feedback - teacher verbal feedback that provides the reader with the 
opportunity to identify part or all of an expected response. 

O 9. Terminal feedback - teacher identifies target word or calls on another student 
p D I r"0. Feedback form - specific characteristics of sustaining teacher feedback. 
Ll 1 Attending. - sustaining feedback which is noncue focusing, e.g., "Try again." 



■ ..u,ttin.ng prompt which r#..« to yi«i«l.nd/dr«ound^«M 

I £bn 3 -0,0, - a*** — - occurrence o, a miscue an. 

* j^SSfi - sentence position, relative to the miscue., which the teacher 
pro^^ ^y ^^ence break - t eacher feedb ack .is ottered before the student 

• s ^aSKSsass- »•* — ■ 

T^dSSSStt^^j'* a s,ud '"« 0,hef ,han ,he re8der ■ 

41 SSlng «o the expected or curved gj--^ s(uden , verb „ feedback. 

42. Student feedback type - ^^if3b.ck directly related to the m.scue.. 

43. None - no other student °*'% s *™ ™Tre ques ted by the teacher. 
£ f^^l^^SSiJ by a student and no, requested by a 

46>Ko,s,uden,^ 

48 S?Sn 3 seconds - time e.apsing between the occurrence of a miscue and 
43 SSrStSS - sentence position, relative to the miscue. a, which a student 
provides feedback. feedback is offered before the reader 

correcting the misCue. jaen ,jfj es word (or correct, a student s m.scue). 

Multiple miscue t i( t mUlHmni oenerated miscues that involve two or more \ ^ 

M isyrs -^MsrjssSn. — — * - 

correcting or teacher fee dback. _ _ — — — 
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FORMAS — -Feedback to Oral Reading Analysis System 
Training Manual 
Introduction 

This manual is designed to prepare you to use the FORMAS coding 
system (Hoffman & Baker, 1980). The only training materials you will 
need are this booklet, a stopwatch, and the accompanying audiocassette 
tape. The average training time necessary to achieve recommended proficiency , 
levels is approximately ten hours. 

Background 

FORMAS is a low-inference coding system developed to characterize the 
verbal interactions which transpire between teacher and students during oral 
reading instruction. Oral reading instruction is defined as student(s) 
reading aloud from a text with the goal of improving decoding skills and a 
teacher in a position to monitor performance. The setting may be either 
group guided or individual tutorial. 

- Five major clusters of behaviors are represented in the coding system. 
Cluster I focuses on the characteristics of the miscue itsel'f* Following 
Goodman (1969), a miscue is defined as an observed response which differs 
from an expected response. Only single word miscues are coded in the system. 
Miscues^which involve two or more contiguous text words are tallied in the 
system but not analyzed. 

Cluster II specifies the ways in which the student is attempting to 
deal with the miscue just made. For example, the student may keep on 
reading with no apparent attention to the miscue, or the student may stop 
and make repeated attempts at identifying the text word. Only the first 
behavior of the student following the initial miscue is coded in this 
cluster. 
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Clusters III and IV address the verbal feedback to the student's 
miscue. In Cluster III teacher verbal behavior directed toward the student 
is classified in terms of the type, point, and timing of overt feedback, 
if offered. Cluster IV is coded when group oral reading instruction is 
being observed. In this cluster, the verbal feedback to the miscue offered 
by other students in the group is represented. 

The final cluster (V) informs us as to the resolution of miscues. The 
miscue may be left uncorrected, or the teacher, another student, or the 
student who made the miscue may finally identify the correct word. 

There are two points which the potential user of the system should keep 
in mind. First, while the system is designed to be ,! low-inf erence there 
are decisions you will be forced to make in certain categories. We will 
clearly label these gray areas in our discussion of the system. When making 
coding decisions in these areas, strive for consistency. That is, that at 
.a, minimum ^ou would make the same decision again given similar circumstances. 
Second, as with any coding system, it is very important that we achieve high 
levels of agreement (reliability) between different coders. You should be 
able, after training in this system, to code a given instance of oral reading 
instruction with substantial agreement with any other trained coder. This 
degree of expertise will come only as a result of (1) knowledge of the system, 
(2) practice in coding with the system, and (3) consistency in all coding 
decisions . 

There are six lessons in this manual — one lesson for each of the five 
clusters -of the taxonomy and one covering additional information required 
by the coding system. The two part pattern for each lesson is the same 
across all clusters. In Part 1 you will be given a narrative description 
of the cluster with the appropriate operational definitions. In Part 2, 
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you will listen to a taped oral reading session and practice marking the 
text and coding, and then compare your marked text and codes with the 
correct ones. Upon completion of the six lessons you will be given 
extended practice coding three additional reading sessions until criterion 
levels of agreement are reached. 



i ■ 
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*The number in parenthesis found after FORMAS terms are keyed for easy 
reference to the FORMAS coding sheet (Appendix A) and to a summary list 
of definitions (Appendix B) . 
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Lesson 1 Cluster I The Miscue 
Part 1: Introduction 

Definition of MISCUE (4)* : An observed response which differs from an 

expected response. 
Miscues are coded in this system in a sequence which reflects their 
order of occurrence. The "miscue number" (1) relates to the ordinal 
position of that miscue in the interaction that is being coded. The 
"expected response" (2) refers to the text word that is involved in the 
miscue. The text word for each miscue should be written directly, on the 
coding sheet. The "observed response" (3) refers to what the student did 
(or did not do) in making the miscue. The observed response for each miscue 
should be written directly on the coding sheet. Next to the observed % 
response the coder should record the I.D. number to specify the student 
who made the miscue. This I.D. relates to the "turns" record found at the 
bottom of the coding sneet. The "turns" record will be explored in detail 
in Lesson 6 of the manual. 

Once the general miscue Information has been recorded for a given 
miscue the coder must classify the miscue by its ty^e (5). There are 
seven basic types of miscues specified in the FORMAS taxonomy. 

Definition of INSERTION (6) ; The reader inserts a word or an affix which 

is not present in the text. 

Example 1 

Miscue *-t 
Text The girl hit the ball. 

A 
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Example 2 

Miscue 5 

Text The girl hit the ball. 

A 

If the student inserts a phrase (i.e., two or «more words) 
into the text it is also coded as a single insertion miscue . 
Example 3 

Miscue rooftd 
Text The boy hit the ball. 

Do not code an insertion when the student changes a word 
by adding a letter(s) which affects the root of the word. 
Example 4 (not an insertion) 

Miscue ^sob++*iote*\ ftor 

Text The boy hit the ball. 

Definition of OMISSION (7) : The reader omits a word or an affix which is 

present in the text. 

Example 5 

Miscue £oimts 

Text The elephant ate (the) peanuts . 

Example 6 

Miscue [>*'** " S "3 

Text The elephant ate the peanut^ 

If the student omits a phrase (i.e., two or more contiguous 
words) from the text it is not coded as an omission miscue. 
Miscues which involve two or more contiguous text words are tallied 
as MULTIPLE MISCUES (64) and not coded in the taxonomy. Also, do not 
code an omission when the student changes a word by leaving off a 
letter(s) which affects the root of the word. 
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Example 7 (not an omission) 

Miscue QubtlUv't* at 

Text The elephant ate the peanuts. 

Definition of SUBSTITUTION (8) ; The reader substitutes a word or an affix 

for one which is present in the text. 

Example 8 

Miscue p<ece 

Text James placed a block of wood in the water. 

Example 9 

Miscue •£$ 

Text James placed a block of wood in the water. 

A substitution miscue must be reasonably recognizable as a 
meaningful word. The following is not an example of a substitution 
miscue. 

Example 10 (not a substitution) 
Miscue / $£* c * 1 1 

Text James placed a block of wood in the water. 

Definition of MISPRONUNCIATION (9) : The reader substitutes a partial or 

complete nonsense utterance for a word 
or affix which is present in the text. 

Example 11 

Miscue /V**/ 

Text Kay looked in the box and called him. 

Example 12 

Miscue /< / 

Text Kay looked in the box and called him. 
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Example 13 

Mlscue /- fV 

Text Kay looked in the box and called him. 

Definition of DO^'TKMOW (10) : The reader stops before attempting a word 
,/ 1 and verbally requests teacher assistance. 

Example 14 

Mlscue © [>' " W < *" J ? J 

I 

Text They all/wanted to feed the pet. 

Don't knows are marked In the text with a 




Definition of HESITATION (11) : The reader pauses before attempting a word 

for at least three seconds or the teacher or 
another student intervenes before the three 
second period elapses. 



Example 15 
Mlscue 
Tertt 

Example 16 
Mlscue 
Text 



David was watching the children swim. 
A 
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David was watching the children swim. 

A 



Hesitations are marked in the text with a 

Definition of REPETITION (12) : Saying a text word or set of adjacent text 

words two or more times. 9 

Example 17 
Mlscue 

Text He smiled at his father. 
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Example 18 



Miscue " /u 

Text * He smiled at his father, 

t A repetition is the onl y type d^f miscue coded in the FORMAS 
system which can involve contiguous text words. Repetitions are 
marked in. the text with a ^>^w under the repeated element's. 



' Most miscues are coded in the FORMAS scheme relative to certain 
qualitative characteristics (13). The first characteristic is meaning change, 
The coder must decide whether a miscue results in little or substantial 
meaning change. 

Definition of LITTLE MEANING CHANGE (14) : The miscue alters the author f s • . 

intended meaning only slightly. 



Example 19 
Miscue 
Text 



The dog won't hurt you. 



Definition of SUBSTANTIAL MEANING CHANGE (j.5) : The miscue alters the author's 

intended meaning significantly. 
Example 20 * 

Miscue htip - ? • c 

Text The dog won't hurt you. ^ - 

Hesitations*, don't knows, calls- for help,, and repetition type 
miscues are not coded relative to meaning cKange. Misprounuiv^ayCons 
are almost always coded as substantial meaning* change. 
The second qualitative characteristic of miscues is the degree of 
grapho-phonic (sound-to-symbol) similarity between the observed and expected 
responses. The procedure for determining grapho-phonic similarity has been- 
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designed in some ways to follow the procedures suggested by Goodman & Burke 
(1972). First divide the expected response into three parts. Next, divide 
the observed response into three parts. Compare these parts for commonalities. 



Definition of HIGH GRAPHO-PHONIC SIMILARITY (16) 



At least two of the three 
parts of the observed 
response conform to the 
expected response. 



Example 21 

Miscue 
_ Text 
Example 22 
Miscue 
Tel 



want 



X3 

ext 



'/a (if a for/ 
alligator 



definition of LO W GRAPHO-PHONIC SIMILARITY (17) : Less than two of the three 

parts of the observed response 
conform to the expected response, 



Example 23 
Miscue 
Text 

Example 24 
Miscue 
Text 



twi nkle 

(I 
that 



Insertions, omissions, don't knows, hesitations, and repetitions 
are not coded relative to grapho-phonic similarity. 
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Lesson 1 Cluster I 
I , • Part 2: Practice 

For your initial practice in coding Cluster I, you will listen to an 
audiocassette tape of a session of oral reading. During your first auding 
of the taffc, indicate the miscues you hear on the page of accompanying text, 
using the standard miscue marks in the examples in Part 1 of this lesson. 
Each time a child is called on to read, enter the name (59) at the bottom of 
FORMAS in the slot beside his or her sequential turn (58) in the session. 
Next, enter this student's I. D. number (for this example use Ql, 02, 03...) 
(60). Following the instructions and definitions in Part 1, code FORMAS for 
the types and characteristics of the miscues you have marRed in the text in 
the order in which they occur, indicating the reader's I.D. number in 
parentheses beside each miscue made by .that reader. You may wish to mark 
the miscues in the text first and then code FORMAS. during a second audition 
of the tape, or do both during a single hearing. Use whichever procedure 
works most efficiently for you, and listen to the tape as many times as 

you deem necessary. 

The first section of this reading session is somewhat tricky to code 
because of the large number of errors a«d because it is read over several 
times. While this particular situation is unusual, you will find many 
"tricky" passages when you code oral reading in natural settings. It is in 
dealing with these that consistency in coding is important. 

When you have finished coding the segment of tape under Cluster I on 
FORMAS , turn to the next page of the manual, where you will find a marked 
text and the correct codes for that segment, with marginal comments. Compare 
your markings and codes with the correct codes. Where your marking and codes 
differ from the ones given, refer back to the definitions and the examples in 
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Part 1, and to the marginal coiranenps. Listen to the tape again if necessary, 
until you are sure you understand the rationale for each code. 
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The Big Turnip 

It was summer. 

A mother asked her boy to bring 
her a turnip for lunch.^ 

The boy went to get a big turnip. 
He got down to pull it up. 
He pulled and pulled, but he 
did not get the turnip. 
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The boy went back to his mother. 
He said, "I can't get the turnip. 
It is so big that I can't pull it up." 

"Then I will help," said his mother. 

T will pull on you as you pull 

on the turnip." £ 

S 

o 

The mother pulled on the boy. - 
The boy pulled on the turnip. 
They pulled and they pulled. 
But they did not get the turnip. 

A man came down the road and 
met the mother. 

"Will you help pull?" the mother asked 

The man said, "Yes, I will help. 
You and the boy and I will pull 
up the big turnip." £ 

So the man pulled on the mother. 
The mother pulled on the boy. 

14? 
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as 

tuff 
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w The Big Turnip 



er|c 



M It was summer . £ 

A nother asked herffibov to^bring 
her ax turnip for lunch. 

% 

The boy went to get a big turnip. 
He got down to pull it up. 
He pulled and pullecf?but he 
did not get the turnip. 
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The boy went back to his mother. 
He said, "I can't get the turnip. 
It is so big that I can't pull it up. 

"TVvt^ He* 

" Then I will help," said his t mother. 
"I will pull on you £s_you pull 
on the turnip." 

The mother pulled on the boy. 

art***. ■• . , 

The boy pulled on the turnip. 
They pulled and they pulled. 
But they did not get the turnip. 

NMHftn — 

A man came down the road and 
met the mother. ^ 

"Will you help pull ?" the. mother as 

The man said, "Yes, I will help. 
You and the boy and I will pull 
up the big turnip." 

So the man pulled on the mother.* 
The mother pulled on the boy. 
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An attempt at a word which results in a nonsense utterance 
is coded as mispronunciation. Always coded as substantial 
meaning change. 



4. Although miscues 3 and A fall on contiguous words, do not 
code them as multiple miscue since there is teacher feedback 
between the two miscues. Meaning change and grapho-phonic 
similarity are not coded on hesitation miscues. 

5. Not coded as omission because "ip M is not an affix—part of 
root word is missing. 

6. Not a multiple miscue because the contiguous word ("turnip") 
is self corrected immediately. 

13. Misproununciation; since the reader has correctly pronounced 
Izl in "his" we know "ass" is not reflective of his speech 
pattern. Compare with /mudder/ for mother and /dey/ for 
"they," that aire hot coded as misproununciations because of 
speech probifem with iTfl . 

15. Omissions are coded for meaning change. 

16. Insertions are coded for meaning change. 

"Period" is not coded, since punctuation, intonation, and 
expression are beyond the scope of this taxonomy. 

Note that there are no multiple miscues in this passage. 
Multifile miscues are not coded in Cluster I, but are simply 
tallied elsewhere on FORMAS. 
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Lesson 2 Cluter II Reactions 
Part 1; Introduction 

Definition of REACTION (18) ; How the reader initially deals with .his own 

miscue. 

In most instances, the reaction cluster is coded to indicate the student 's 
first behavior following a miscue. There are six categories of behavior 
identified in this cluster. 

Definition of CONTINUATION (1 9): The student continues reading with no 

apparent attention to the miscue. 

Example 25 

Miscue any-* 

Text Jill found a number of coins 

* -I,.. 

The continuation is marked with a small arrow next to the 
miscue. It is important to note that the student need read only 
the next word in the text for the reaction to be coded as a 
continuation. The exceptions to this rule are in the case of 
insertions and omissions. 
Example 26 

Miscue ikmr 

Text They continued walking in the sand. 

A 

In this case it would be necessary for the student to read 
as far as the text word n in ! ' for the reaction to be coded as a 
continuation. 
Example 27 

Miscue — > 

Text The horse j umped ( over ) the fence. 
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In this case it would be necessary for the student to read 
as far as the text word "fence" to be coded as a continuation. 

Definitions of REPEATED ATTEMPTS (20) ; The reader makes repeated attempts 

at identifying the text word. 
In a repeated attempt, the reader's first reaction is to try again at 
the text word. Repeated attempts are noted below the original miscue. There 
are four kinds of repetition reactions which can be illustrated with examples. 
Example 28 

Miscue 1 rtcny 

Text Sally's mother came running from the house. 

This is an exact repetition where the reader simply repeated 
the original miscue. 
Example 29 

/ roj>**>M t 
Miscue j lz r 

Text Sally's mother came running from the house. 

This is a random repetition where the reader makes a repeated 

attempt which apparently does not bring him close to identifying the 

text word. 1 

I 

Example 30 ' 
Miscue jL.r*A 

i 

Text Sally's mother came running % from the house. 

This is a progressive repetition where the reader makes a 
repeated attempt which is apparently bringing him/her close to the 
identification of the text word. 
Example 31 ^ 

Miscue ^ A r. , ^ 

Text Sally's mother came running from the house. 
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This is a recycling repeated attempt where the reader, after 
the initial miscue, has gone back to read from an earlier portion, 
of text. 

Repeated attempts is a reaction category and should not be 
confused with the class of repetition miscues in Cluster I. 
Repetitions involve the exact rereading of a word or phrase. 

Definition of PAUSE (21) : The student stops reading for at least two seconds 

after the miscue occurs. 
Example ?2 . f 

Miscue /^<^/j£) 

Text Freddie was getting ice from the freezer. 

Pauses which follow a miscue are marked in the text with a 
It is best to use a stopwatch to determine if a pause has 

'occurred. Pauses which follow a hesitation miscue require a total 

of five, seconds of silence: three for the hesitation miscue and a 

minimum of two for the pause reaction. 

Definition of C ALL FOR HELP (22) : The reader explicitly requests teacher 

assistance after a miscue has been made. 

Example 33 

Miscue 5 + • 

Text The boats are not stopping 



Calls for help are marked in the text with a 

Definition of NO OPPORTUNITY (23) : The teacher or another student intervenes 

within two seconds of the miscue occurring 
' and no other reaction by the student is in 
evidence . 
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Example 34 

Miscue c^^j^jj: (VefujJ ^ » 

Text Be careful. He might bite. 



No opportunities are marked on the text with a nJS; This is 
the only reaction category which is not reflective of the behavior 
of the student making a miscue. If the student continues reading 
after a miscue and the teacher comes in before two. seconds code the 
reaction as a continuation. No opportunity is coded only when the 
Lt-acher comes in tit* fore two seconds and the student has indicated 
no other reaction. 

Pefinition of IM^1LAL K SELF-CORRECTION (24): The student self-corrects thp 

miscue immediately before showing 
evidence of any other reaction. 

Example 35 

Miscue ' ' / n ' ;k y© 

Text We had better get rid of him. 

Immediate self -corrections are marked in the text with an(sc) 
after the miscue. If the student shows any other initial reaction 
(e.g., a continuation) before self-correcting, it is not coded as 
an immediate self-correction. In that case, it makes no difference 
that the student self-corrected in less then two seconds I the first 
reaction should be coded. Repetition miscues are always coded as 
self-corrections in Cluster II. 
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If 

* Lesson 2 Cluster II 
Part 2: Practice 



For your Initial practice in coding Cluster II, you will code the 
students' reactions to their own miscues during the same oral reading 
session you heard in Lesson 1. Listen to the tape as many times as 
necessary and follow the instructions and definitions in Part 1 of Lesson 
2, A copy of the text correctly marked for the miscues follows this 
page. As you listen to the tape again, mark the text for Cluster II, 
following the examples. Code Cluster II oh the following FORMAS , which 
^already lists the miscues and is correctly coded for Cluster I. 

t Ah in the previous lesson, when .you have finished coding, turn to 
the next pages where you will find the correctly marked text and the cfirrect 
codes for Cluster II, with marginal comments. Compare the marks and correct 
codes with your own-. Where your codes differ from the ones given, refer 
r.ack to the definitions and examples in Part 1 of this lesson, and study^the^J 
marginal comments. Listen to. the tape again if necessary until you 
.understand why each miscue was coded as it was. 



Ky The Big Turnip 

^/ It was summer . ^ 

A mother asked her xboy tOA bring 
her a turnip for lunch. 

The boy went to get a big turnip. 
He got down to pull it up. 
He pulled and pullecfj?but he 
^ ^ did not get the turnip. 



"Tom 

The boy went back to his mother. 

He said, "I can't get the turnip. 

> »» 
It is so big that I can't pull it up. 

" Then I will help," said his mother. 
"I will pull on you as. you pull 
on the' turnip." 



The mother pulled on the boy. 
The boy pulled on the turnip. 
They pulled and they pulled. 
But they did not get the turnip. 



A man came down the road and 
met the mother. 
"Will you help pull ?" the mother as 

The man said, "Yes, I will help. 
You and the boy and I will pull 
up the big turnip." ^ 

So the man pulled on the mother.* 
The mother pulled on the boy. 

154 
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ape no._ 
Text 



The Big Turnip 



It was summer 



'a s summer. t.g ^ ^ 
A mother asked neVSbov t<m>ring 
her a turnip for lunch. 



The boy went to get a big turnip. 
He got down to pull it up. 
He pulled and pulledjvbut he 
did not get the turnip. 



The boy went back to his mother, 
lie said, "1 cunl get the turnip. 
It is so big that I can't pull it up." 

" Then I will help," said his. mother. 
"I will pull on you as. you pull 
on the turnip." 

The mother pulled on the boy. ' 
The boy pulled on the turnip. 



They pulled and they pulled. 
<l> But they did not get the turnip. 

NltfWv ■•— - - 

A man came down the road and 
met the mother, ^ ^ 

"Will you help pull ?" the. mother asl^d 

The man said, "Yes, I will help. 
You and the boy and I will pull 
up the big turnip." 



U> 



So the man pulled on the mother, a 
The mother pulled on the boy. 
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ERIC 

ape no. 
Text 



Miscue Number 

8. Coded as pause because 7 seconds elapse 
before reader tries "pull" for "bring" 
(3 seconds « hesitation + 2 secdnds = 
pause) . 

9. Coded as pause (even though reader finally 
correctly says "but") for same reason as 
above . 

* -a ■ • 

11. Coded as continuation because reader gives 
the next word before identifying the miscue. 
Reader's self-correction will be picked up 
in Cluster V. 
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Lesson 3 Cluster III Teacher Verbal Feedback 
Part 1 : Introduction 

Definition of TEACHER VERBAL FEEDBACK (25) ; The initial teacher behavior that 

. s follows a* miscue and reader's 

reaction to the miscue and relates 
to the expected or observed 
response. 

The teacher's verbal response to a miscue is coded in this cluster. The 
type (26) of feedback is the first major classification made within this 
cluster. Three types of feedback are specified. . 

Definition of NO VERBAL FEEDBACK„(27)j The teacher displays no verbal feedback 

strategy which is directly related to 
the identification of the target word. 

Example 36 

Miscue lAi^-dS^^jT^ 

Text "See the tree in the forest?"/ asked Tim. 

In the case where there is no verbal feedback, the text is 

(nvf) ' 

marked with a r*~ . 

Definition of SUSTAINING FEEDBACK (28) : Teacher verbal feedback that provides 

the reader with the opportunity to 
identify part or all of an expected 
response . 

Example 37 

Miscue V (d Tr i ^ tn 

Text I want to trade my wagon for a bike. 
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The teacher response is noted verbatim as near the miscue as 
space permita. The various forms of sustaining feedback will be 
delineated in a subsequent section. 

Definition of "TERMINAL FEEDBACK (29) : The first response of the teacher is 

* *> . to identify the target word or call on 

another student . 



Example 38 
Miscue 
Text 

Example 39 
Miscue 
Text 



He looked disappointed, 



— , — 

r 



He looked disappointed. 



The form (30) of feedback coded in the following cluster relates 
only to sustaining feedback. 

Definition of ATTENDING (31) : Sustaining feedback which offers the reader 

another response opportunity but provides the 
reader with no new information and is noncue 
* focusing. 



Example 40 
Miscue 
Text 

Example 41 
Miscue 
Text 



Next Christmas 



you can have one, 



Next Christmas 



you can have one. 



er|c 
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definition of GRAPHO-PHONIC (32) : Sustaining feedback which relates to visual 



Example 42 



/ 

Miscue 
Text 
Example 4 3 
Miscue 
Text 



and/or sound related features of the miscue 
and/or expected response. 

k (Cj) ihr 

I 

The ships pulled into the harbor. j 



The ships pulled into the harbor. 



Definition of CO NTEXT (33): Sustaining feedback which relates to the 

surrounding semantic (meaning) or syntactic 
(structural) features. 



Example 44 
Miscue 
Text 

Example 45 
Miscue 
Text 



take -* f) ( i s ^^ A ^_^ e ^L c '^^ 
The gum didn't taste good. 1 



The gum didn't taste good. : 
The area of form of feedback is the only category in FORMAS 
where we recommend that the coder use numbers rather then X's to 
record teacher behavior. The use of numbers permits the coder to 
record the sequence in which combinations of attending, grapho- 
phonic, and context feedback have been offered. 
Ex amp J e 4 6 
MivSCue 
Text 



2. 



It seemed that 



they had been waiting a long time. 
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This example shows attending feedback (1)' followed by grapho- 
»• •/ - phobic (2). This Example also illustrates an important point about3 
attending feedback. For attending feedback to be coded the teacher 
must allow time for the student to try again at the word. If the 
teacher were to say, "No. Look at the vowel sounds," and give no 
opportunity for the student to respond between "No" and the next 
sentence then this would simply be coded as a grapho-phonic prompt 
. (1). if the teacher paused after "No," offering the student time to 

correct himself before giving out the next sentence then the coding 
would be attending (1) grapho-phonic (2). 

Definition of TIMING (34) : The time in seconds that has elapsed between the 

miscue and the initiation of feedback. 
The timing dimension is ■ dichotomized into less then three seconds (35) 
and more then three seconds (36). 
Example 47 

Miscue "'1® ^'1 " 



1 It 



Text We will go visit! our aunt next week. * 

1 +3 

The text is marked with either a -3 or +3 below the line. It 
is important to remember that timing begins after the initial miscue 
and not after the reaction. The estimation of timing can also be 
somewhat confusing in the case of hesitation miscues. Begin timing 
after the three seconds allowed for the hesitation miscue. Use a 
stopwatch. 

The point (37) at which the teacher initiates verbal feedback 
is also coded in this cluster. Point is specified in terms of the 
sentence position relative to the miscue at which teacher feedback is 
offered. ' 
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- Definition of BEFORE THE NEXT SENTENCE BREAK (38) : Teacher feedback offered 

before the student completes 
reading the sentence containing 
the target miscue. 



Example 48 
Miscue 
Text 



The cars are not stopping |now. It's not safe to cross. 

: ; -3 



The point of feedback is indicated in the text with a vertical 
Line. The timing is marked below the text next to the vertical line, 



Definition of ATJT HE NEXT SENTENCE BREAK (39) : 



Teacher feedback offered when 
the student completes reading 
the sentence containing the 
target miscue. 



Example 49 
Miscue 
Text 



The cars are not stopping now. 



It's not safe to cross, 

-3 



Definition of AFTER THE NEXT SENTENCE BREAK (40) : Teacher feedback offered 

when the students has read 
beyond the sentence containing 
the target miscue - 



Example 50 
Miscue 
Text 



The cars are not stopping now. It's not 



9afe to cross. 
+.3 

If the miscue occurs in the last word in a sehtence and the 
teacher comes in at this point, it is always coded "at the next 
sentence break." 
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Lesson 3 Cluster III 



Part 2: 



Practice 



For your initial practice in coding Cluster in, you will code the 
teacher 's verbal feedback to the readers' miscues during the same oral 
reading session you heard in Lessons 1 and 2. Listen, to the tape as^many 
times as necessary arid follow the instructions and definitions in Part 1 
of Lesson 3. A copy of the text correctly marked for miscues and student 
react ions follows this page. As you listen to the tape again, mark the 
text for Cluster Lii, following the examples. Code Cluster III on the 
following FORMAS, which is already correctly coded for Clusters I and II. 
'Vmembc r that when the teacher offers more than one kind of sustaining 
feedback, you will indicate the order in which the different prompts were 
e Iven with 1, 2 , 3 . 

When you have finished coding, turn to the next pages where you will 
t Lnd the correctly marked text and the correct codes for Cluster III, with 
marginal comments. Compare the marks and correct codes with your own. 
Where your codes differ from the ones given, refer back to tne definitions 
and examples in Part 1 of this lesson, and study the marginal comments. 
Listen to the tape a^ain if necessary until you understand the rationale 
f o r ea eh code * 
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^ „ The Big Turnip 



1.50 



iedi y It wa s summer . ^ ~ © ^ 
omer asked'^/Sboy trabri] 



sum: 

A rriotfier asked ITei^ bov toTbring 
her a turnip for lunch. 

The boy went to get a big turnip. 
He got down to pull it up. 
He pulled and pulleuTout he 
^ ^ did not get the turnip. 



The boy went back to his mother. 
He said, ' I canjt get the turnip. 
It is so big that I can't pull it up." 

" Then I will help," said his mother. 
"I will pull on you as_you pull 
on the turnip." 

The mother pulled on the boy. 
The boy pulled on the turnip. 
They pulled and they pulled. 
But they .did hot get the turnip. 



A man came down the road and 
met the mother. ^ 
"Will you help pull ?" the mother asl<( 

The man said, "Yes, I will help. 
You and. the boy and I will pull 
up the big turnip." w 

So the man pulled on the mother, a 
The mother pulled on the boy. 

t 1 ( ■ i (.1 1 1C7* 
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rape no. 
Text 



^7 It wa s summer ; 
A mother asked 




rt ^oy| tearing) * 



her a ^ turrfip for lunch. 



The boy went to get a big turnip. 
He got down to pull it up. 
He pulled and pulledT^but he 
did not get the turnip. 



The boy went back to his mother. 
He said, "I canltfet the turnip. 
It h so big that I can't pull it up." 

" Then I will help," said his. mother. 
"I will pull on you as_y5^ pull 
on the turnip." 

The mother pulled on the boy. 
The boy pulled on the turnip. 
They pulled and they pulled. 
But they did not get the turnip. 



Klrttav j i 

A man came down the road and 



3d*? 



met the mother. s ..<g®> ^ 

"Will you help pull ?" the. mother ask@ 

The man said, "Yes, I will help. 
You and the boy and I will pull 
up^ the big -turnip." ' &' ' 

So the man pulled on the mother!**"* 
The mother pulled on the boy. 

I i i . ( . l . ( . . i 17® t 



FORM AS 
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1 O 
1 1 
19 

1 J 

14 

13 
16 

17 

i a 



1 a 
ao 
ai 
aa 



• 3 

»4 

as 



QUI 

si 

aio 
xuj 
ui (1 1 
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_ ... 

AS 



QUi 

win 
>2 

ao 
ua 
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Mlacuo Number 

1. Although teacher's initial 
comment appears to be attending 
(No. M ), she does not allow 
student time to make an attempt 
at word before giving grapho- 
phonic prompt ("How can it be 
'so big 1 ?"). Code as 1. 
Finally she offers an attend- 
ing prompt ("What's the word?"); 
code as 2. Although teacher 
calls on another student for 
help, do not code terminal 
because her first feedback was 
sustaining. Code as at the 
next sentence break since word 
falls at end of sentence. 

3. Student lias already 
Identified miscue before 
teacher tells her to reread 
sentence^ so do not code as 
context feedback. 

A. Although teacher calls on 
another student to read the 
passage, do not code as 
terminal because teacher's 
first feedback was sustaining. 

8. Although "something you 
wear on your finger" appears 
to be a context prompt, it 
does not refer to the actual 
meaning of the word "bring," 
but is rather intended to 
access a sound to the reader.' 
Thus, a continuation of grapho- 
phonic information. 
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Lesson 4 Cluster IV Student Verbal Feedback 
Part 1: Introduction 

Verbal behavior of student (s) other than the reader relating to the 
expected or observed response are the focus for this fourth cluster of 
FORMAS. This cluster is not coded if oral reading is being. guided in a 
dyadic (one teacher-one student) context. 

Since the categories in this cluster are largely self-explanatory, 
few examples will be offered to support the narrative discussion. 

Definition of STUDENT VERBAL FEEDBACK (41) : Verbal behavior of a student 

other than the reader relating 
to the expected or observed 
response. 

The typk (42) of other student verbal feedback is divided into three 
major areas: ^ none (43), solicited (44), and unsolicited (45). 
Example 51 

' j • John s can ye** ke/p «'* * 
Miscue f?o. ff) c> ; t e ^ f . 



Text Roast beef tastes good. 

+ 3 . 

This interaction would be coded as terminal feedback on the 
teacher's part (Cluster III) and solicited feedback in Cluster IV. 
Example 52 



Ro. ff) &a<t tee$r 



ERLC 



Miscue M« v ^ 

Text Roast [beef tastes good. 

ZJ-3 

This interaction would be coded as no verbal feedback on the 
teacher's part (Cluster III) and unsolicited feedback in Cluster IV. 
Note that the text is marked with an S when unsolicited student 
feedback occurs. 
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The remaining two categories in Cluster IV parallel in content and form 
those discussed in Cluster III (i.e., the timing (46) and point (49) of feedback), 
The same text markings and operational definitions are applied, only rather than 
specifying teacher behavior, the other students' behavior is addressed. 
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Lesson 4 Cluster IV 
Part 2: Practice 

For your initial practice in coding Cluster IV, you will code the 
other students 1 verbal feedback to the readers 1 miscues during the same 
oral reading session you heard in previous lessons. Listen to the tape 
as many times as necessary and follow the instructions and definitions 
in Part 1 of Lesson 4. A copy of the text correctly marked for miscues, 
student reactions, and teacher feedback follows this page. Mark the 
text for Cluster IV, following the examples. Code Cluster IV on the 
following FORMAS, which is already correctly coded for Clusters I, II, 
and III . / 

When you have finished coding, turn to the next pages where you will 
find the correctly marked text and the correct codes for Cluster IV, with 
marginal comments. Compare the marks and correct codes with your own. 
There your codes differ from the ones given, refer back to the definition 
and examples in Part 1 of this lesson, and study the marginal comments. 
Listen to the tape again if necessary until you understand the rationale 
for each code. 
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Becky 

TTp^ it 



The Bis: Turnip _ 



The boy went back to his mother. 
He said, "I can^^t the turnip. 
It is so big that I can't pull it up." 

"Then I will help," said his. mother. 
I will pull on you as. you pull 
on the turnip." 

The mother pulled on the boy. 
The boy pulled on the turnip. 
They pulled and they pulled. 
But they did not get the turnip. 



1.50 

was. summer), u 

Mv*. 



A motner asked 
her a turnip for lunch. 

The boy went to get a big turnip. 
He got down to pull it uj 
He pulled and pulled/vbut he 
did not get the turnip. 
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A man came down the road and 
met the mother. s @@) 

"Will you help pull ?" the, mother ask@ 



00 



The man said, "Yes, I will help. 
You and the boy and I will pull 
up the big turnip." 

So the man pulled on the mother™ 

The mother pulled on the boy. 
< 1 ( . 1 . 1 - 1 * 1 < 
- ; , L ^ 7 
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The BiL -— £ 

^ r It was, summer) 



A moSer askedTfefSfooy] to^brinj 
her a turnio for lunch. 



The boy went to get a big turnip. 
He got down to pull it up. 

He pulled and pullecl/Hbut he 
did not get the turnip. 



The boy went back to his mother, 
lie said, "I can'j. &et the turnip. 
It is so big that I can't pull it up." 

" Then I will help," said his mother. 
"I will pull on you as you pull 
on the turnip." 

The mother pulled on the boy. 
The boy pulled on the turnip. 
They pulled and they pulled. 
But they did not get the turnip. 

A man came down the road and 
met the mother. @(nv£> 

"Will you help pull ?" the mother ask^d, 



NT 



The man said, "Yes, I will help, 
You and the boy and I will pull 
up the big turnip." 



O 



So the man pulled on the mother, a 
The mother pulled on the boy. 
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Miscue Number 

1. Teacher asks another student for first syllable. 

4. Code as none because teacher calls on another student 

to have a turn, ngt to give help on this specific miscue. 
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Lesson 5 Cluster V Resolution 
F art 1: Introduction 

This final cluster of FORMAS addresses the issue of the resolution of 

the miscue^. 

^* 

Definition of RESOLUTION (53) : Whether or not the miscue is corrected and 

the individual correcting the miscue. 

Four categories are represented: teacher identifies word (54), student 
identifies word (55), other identifies word (56), and uncorrected miscue (57). 

Example 53 

Miscue fc't--*© fo^f. 



ERLC 



Text They were in the forest gathering wood, ^ 

The text is marked with a TI in this case to indicate the 
teacher had corrected the miscue. In some instances the teacher 
may begin with sustaining feedback but ultimately provide the 
student with the text word. 
Example 54 

Miscue f"'*-> (Ty Zf jf a fovcff. 



Text 



wood. 






-t-3 



In this instance Cluster III would be coded a sustaining 
(attending) and Cluster V as teacher corrected. 

Example 55 ^ T ^ ^ Ke , p , 

Miscue fr"*-*© S. ft.eit. 



Text - They were in the forest gathering wood, 

4 3 

In this instance the teacher called on another student 
(terminal feedback) and that student identified the word. 
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Example 56 y. J ti ^ }|u St-n fence k^" 1 . 

Miscue <° V+ - 7 © S.' Fire** 



Text They were in the forest gathering wood. 

^ 3 

In this instance the teacher provided sustaining feedback 

^ 

(contextual) to the student and the student was successful in 

identifying his own miscue. 

Example 5 7 

Miscue (r oX * ->J^Vf) 

Text They were in the forest gathering wood, 

In this final example, the miscue has been left unidentified. 
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Lesson 5 Cluster V 
Part 2: Practice 

• For your initial practice in coding Cluster V, you will code whether 
and by whom the miscue is ultimately corrected during the same oral reading 
session you heard in previous lessons. Listen to the tape as many times 
as necessary and follow the instructions and definitions in Part 1 of 
Lesson 5. A copy of the text correctly marked f >r miscues, student 
reactions, teacher feedback, and student feedback follows this page. Mark 
the text for Cluster V, following the examples. Code Cluster V on the 
following FORMAS , which is already correctly coded for Cluster I-IV. 

When you have finished coding, turn to the next pages where you will 
find the correctly marked text and the correct codes for Cluster V, with 
marginal comments. Compare the marks and correct codes with your own. Where 
your 'codes differ from the ones given, refer back to the definitions and 
.•xamples in Part 1 of this lesson, and study the marginal comments. Listen 
to the tape again if necessary until you understand the rationale for each 
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The Bii 



The boy went back to his mother. 
He said, "I canlfiet the turnip. 
It is so big that I can t pull it up. 



Then I will help," said his. mother. 



I. So 

It was summer 




"I will pull on you as. you pull 
on the turnip." 

The mother pulled on the boy. 
The boy pulled on the turnip. 
They pulled and they pulled. , 
But they did hot get the turnip. 



A moSer asked 
her a turnip for lunch 




ring 



The boy went to get a big turnip. 
He got down to pull it 
He pulled and pullectjvbut he 
did not get the turnip. 



♦3 



A man came down the road and 

met the mother. s .<gfcjvs> ^ 

"Will you help pull ?" tl]e. mother ask@ 

The man said, "Yes, I will help. 
You and the boy and I will pull 
up the big turnip." 



o 
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So the man pulled on the mother.* 

The mother pulled on the boy. 
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The boy went back to his mother. 
He said, "I canjt eet the turnip. 
It is so big that I can't pull it up. 



Then I will help," sai d his mother. 



"I will pull on you as. you pull 
on the turnip." 

The mother pulled on the boy. 
The boy pulled on the turnip. 
They pulled and they pulled. 
But they did not get the turnip. 



The Big Turnip £ 



1.50 

™ It was summer 




A mother asked 
w..<8> 

her a turnip for lunch 

The boy went to get a big turnip. 
He got down to gull it 
He pulled and pulle< 
did not get the turnip. 
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A man came down the road and 



met the mother. 



"Will you help pull ?" the mother as 

The man said, "Yes, I will help. 
You and the boy and I will pull 
up the big turnip." 



far*) 



So the man pulled on the mother, a 
The mother pulled on the boy. 
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Miscue Number 

4 



ice 



Code as uncorrected. This reader never correctly identifies the miscue 
during this turn, and the resolution ("boy" is read correctly by the next 
reader) is not directly or explicitly focused on the first reader s miscue. 

Note the two boxes at the extreme right of FORMAS, labeled multiple miscues 
(64) and inaudibles (65) . In them you will simply tally with a slash each 
instance of a multiple miscue and each time you think you have heard a miscue 
but are unable to code it because of poor audio quality or any other factor. 
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Lesson 5: Conclusion 

You have now completed the miscue analysis ^coding section of FORMAS. 
A person familiar with the text markings should be able to examine your 
marked text and analyze each miscue from its occurrence, through the student's 
reaction, teacher's feedback, other students' feedback, to the resolution. / 
Likewise, the text markings should be reflected in the boxes coded for each 
miscue under each cluster on FORMAS. In the next lesson you will be instructed 
in how to complete the bottom section of FORMAS. 
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Lesson 6: Coding Turns 
Part 1: Introduction 

The bottom section of the FORMAS taxonomy is set aside for recording 
information on student turns. This information is particularly useful if 
individual student performance is to be analyzed. 

The first column, "Turn" (58) is used simply to indicate the sequence in 
which students read in this particular group interaction with the teacher. 
The I.D. (60) number for the student reading is recorded in the next column. 
This is the same I.D. number noted after each of the observed responses. 
The Total number of Correct Words Read (TCWR) (61) is recorded in the next 
column. This total number of words read correctly on the first attempt is 
specific to that turn and exclusive of all single word and multiple miscues. 
The next column is used to record the Total number of Words in the Longest 
Correct String (TWLCS) (62). This number is determined by examining the text 
to identify the longest set of words which the student read without making any 
type of miscue. The total number of words is recorded in this column. The 
final column specifies the Time for Reading the Longest Correct String 
(TRLCS) (63). This is simply the time it took exptessed in seconds for the 
student to read the words in the longest correct string. If there is disruption 
to the string which is non-miscue related, then the amount of time devoted 
to the disruption should be subtracted from the total. 

The information in this Turns section can be used to estimate such 
factors as error level of placement in reading materials and rate of reading 
in words per minute (wpm) . 
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Lesson 6: Coding Turns 
Part 2: Practice 

Following the instructions in Part 1 of Lesson 6, fill in the bottom 
section of FORMAS for the reading session you have coded. Use a stopwatch 
to calculate Time for Reading the Longest Correct String. Check your figures 
against the correct ones on the final FORMAS in this manual. Listen to the 
tape again if necessary to correct your calculations. 
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The boy went back to his mother. 
He said, "I canljjet the turnip. 
It is so big that I can't pull it up. 

" Then I will help," saidjiis mother. 



"I will pull on you as. you pull 
on the turnip." 

The mother pulled on the boy. 
The boy pulled on the turnip. 
They pulled and they pulled. 
But they did not get the turnip. 
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The Biff Turni 



It was summer, 



Lurnip 



A mother asked 
her a turnip for lunch 




•ing 



Tin 



The boy went to get a big turnip. 
He got down to pull it u] 



He pulled and pulle 
did not get the turnip. 
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A man came down the road and 
met the mother. 



"Will you help pull ?" the. mother as 

The man said, "Yes, I will help. 
You and the boy and I will pull 
up the big turnip." 

So the man pulled on the mother"!? 
The mother pulled on the boy. 
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Extended Practice and Reliability 

The audiocassette tape accompanying this manual is intended for use 
in conjunction with the Feedback to Oral Reading Miscue Analysis System 
Training Manual. It consists of four sessions of guided oral reading. 
You have used the first approximately seven minute session throughout the 
first six lessons in the manual. The remaining three sessions of approximately 
five, eight, and three minutes respectively are to be used for further practice 
at the completion of the si^ lessons. 

One of the goals of the extended practice is to lead you to certain 
criterion levels of accuracy in coding. Accuracy is judged in terms of 
your ability to code independently an audiotaped interaction in the same 
or similar ways as others who are trained in the system. A high level of 
agreement is necessary before we can begin to have confidence that what is 
coded is a representation of what transpired between the teacher and student. 

After you have listened to and coded one of the extended practice 
sessions you will be given the expert codes for that tape, a formula to use 
in determining your level of agreement with the expert on miscue identification, 
and one for use in measuring agreement within FORMAS among agreed on miscues. 

To determine the level of agreement on miscue identification, the 
following formula for Kappa (Cohen, 1960) will be used: 
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N(M+C) - E 
K = N 2 - E 

Where: K « Kappa: The reliability coefficient 

N * Total words read or attempted in the text 

A * Coder's estimate of miscues made 

B - N - A: Coder's estimate of correct words read 

X = Expert's estimate of miscues uade 

Y * N - X: Expert's estimate of correct words read 

M * Miscue agreemei^s between coder and expert 

C ■ B - (X - M) : Correct words read agreement between coder / 
and expert 

E - (X * A) + (Y * B) : N times the expected agreements 
The Kappa coefficient as used in this application is a measure of 
coder agreement, adjusted for the amount of agreement which would be 
expected by chance. The chance value is based on each coder's frequency 
of coding miscues. Both miscue matches and correct word matches are 
taken into account in this formulation. A discussion of the calculational 
formula presented above may help in understanding this coefficient. If 
we rearrange the numerator (N(M+C) - E) of the equation it becomes 
(M+C) - E/N. By definition, M+C is the number of actual agreements, and 
E/N is the number of agreements expected by chance. Their difference 
then is the number of actual agreements that occurred, corrected for 
those that ars expected by chance. A negative number would indicate 
that fewer agreements occurred than would be expected by chance. By 
dividing the denominator of the equation by N it can be seen that this 
value is the number of words fcead less the expected (chance) agreements. 
This number then represents the maximum number of non-chance agreements 
that can occur. By dividing the numerator by the denominator we obtain 
the, proportion of non-chance agreements observed out of the number* of 
possible non-chance agreements. 
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This formula can be applied later when two coders are working independently 
on new t apings. Expert coder values are simply replaced with coder #2 values. 
The levels of agreement on codings within FORMAS are determined in a more 

straightforward manner. 

1. Identify the set of miscues which were identified by both the 

coder and expert. 

2. For each category in the system determine where the codings are the 
same X+l) or different (0). t 

3. Sum the 'number of I's (agreements) for each category and divide by 
the total number of possible agreements for that category. In some 
cases the number of possible agreements will be equal to the total 
number of agreed on miscues (e.g., miscue type), but in other cases 
the number of "possible agreements will vary considerably (e.g., 
form of sustaining feedback) . 

Guidance will be given by computing reliability after each of the extended 
practice sessions. 
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Fisherman 
to Farmer 

Rosita Gomez lived near a big lake. Her 
father was a fisherman. 

Each day Mr. Gomez would throw out a big 
net tor catch fish. Rosita would help her 
father pull in the net and pile the fish in 
baskets. Then off to market they would go 
to sell the fish! 

One day Mr. Gomez sold the fish quickly. 
Then he gave Rosita all the money she 
had earned. How merrily the coins jingled 
in her pocket! 

"Why don't you get something with your 
money, Rosita?" her father asked. 

"I'm saving my money for a pet," said 
Rosita as she jingled the coins. 

Later that summer the lake became dry. 
Mr. Gomez and Rosita couldn't go fishing 
any more. Now there were no trips to town. 
No coins jingled in Hosita's pocket. 

"Now I will never have enough money for 
a pet," sighed Rosita. 



Each night she would lie down on her mat 
and wish for the fish to come back to the 
lake. But they didn't return. The family 
had less and less to eat. 

One day a man from the city came to show 
each fisherman a new way to earn money. 
"I have fcwo baskets of chick«ns-fpr you," 
said the man. "But don't eat the chickens. 
Let them lay eg§s." 

"Lay eggs!" said Mrs. Gomez. "I want 
the chickens for our supper!" 

"But you can sell their eggs and use the 
money for other food," said the man. 
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Fisherman 
to Farmer 

Rosita Gomez lived near a big lake, 
father was a fisherman. < 

Each day Mr. Gomez would throw Couy ; 
net to catch fish. Rosita would help 
father pull in the net and pile the fish in 
baskets. Then off to^iiarKet they would go 
to sell the fish! 
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One day Mr. Gomez sold the fish quickly. 



Then he gave Rosita Uall the money she 
had earned. How merriffi the coins jing?eci 
in her pocket! 

"Why, 
money 
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Rosita as she jingled the coins. 
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No coins jinglea (in Rosita's pocket. 

"Now I willneyer have enough money for 
a pet," siffieoTRosita. 




Each night shejvould lie down on 
and wish for the fish to come backAto 
lake. But they didn't return. The family 

had less and less to eat. , 

One day a man from the city came to show 
each fisherman a new way to eargjnoney. 
"I have two ba^^s o^chinker© for^you," 
tne man. ^f&t^don't eat (Jhg)chickens|^j 



said tne 

Let them lay eggs." 

"Lay eggs!" said Mrs. Gomez. "I want 
the chickens for our suppe^" 

"But you can sell their eggs and use the 
money for other food," said the man. 
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* 26. Note that miscues 25 and 26 are addressed by the same teacher feedback 

("No, that's not what he said"), a contextual prompt that invites the student 
to reread the sentence. When the teacher allows an accumulation of miscues 
and then has the student read the passage again without focus on a particular 
miscue, code each miscue from the first reading as usual according to its 
characteristics, student's own reaction, teacher feedback (always sustaining 
context), other students 1 feedback, and resolution. If new miscues are 
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Calculating Reliability 
Miscue Identification Agreement 

Refer to the formula on page 56. Let us say you counted 24 miscues, 
of which 23 agree with the expert's. The expert counted 27 miscues. There 
are 242 words of text. The calculation would look like this: 

N = 242 

A = 24 (say) K « N( ^ C) - £ 

B = 218 N - E 

X = 27 242(23 + 214) - 47518 

Y _ 215 . 58564 - 47518 

M = 23 (say) R m g9 

,C = 214 
E - 47518 

The acceptable level of Kappa for reliability is .80 and above. 
Insert the values from your coding and calculate your reliability. 
Coding Agreement 

Refer to the instructions on page 57. 

Miscue Type : The denominator is the total number of miscues you 
and the expert agreed upon. The numerator is the number you agree on 
with the expert as to type. 

m Agreements 9J 

Miscue Type * jrf — : — * * . %» 

Jr Possible Agreements 

Meaning Change : The denominator is the number of miscues you agree 

with the expert should be coded for meaning change (eliminate hesitations, 

e.g.)/ The numerator is the number you agree on as to amount of meaning 

change. 
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Passible Agreements 
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Grapho-phonlc Similarity ; Parallels Meaning Change. 



G-P Similarity - 



Agreements 



Possible Agreements . 

Reactions ; The denominator is the total number of miscues you agree 

r 

on with the expert. The numerator is the number you agree on as to reaction. 



Reactions = 



Agreements 



Possible Agreements 
Teacher Verbal Feedback Type ; Parallels Reaction. 



TVF Type - 



Agreements 
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Possible Agreements 
Teacher Verbal Feedback Form ; The denominator'" is the number of miscues 
you agree with the expert should be coded as receiving Sustaining Feedback. 
The numerator is the agreements between you and the expert as to form and 
order of form. 



TVF Form * 



Agreements 



Possible Agreements 
Teacher Verbal Feedbaqk Timing ; The denominator is the number of 
miscues you and the expert agree can be coded for timing (eliminate No 
Verbal Feedback). The numerator is the number you agree on as to timing. 



TVF Timing 



Agreements 



Possible Agreements 
Teacher Verbal Feedback Point; Parallels Timing. 



TVF Point 



Agreements 



Possible Agreements 
Student Verbal Feedback ; Parallels Teacher Verbal Feedback. 



SVF Type 



SVF Timing 



Agreements 



Possible Agreements 



Agreements 

Possible Agreements 
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Agreements 
SVF Point - Possible Agreements 

Resolution : Parallels Miscue Type. 

\ Agr eements 
Resolution - Po88ib J e Agreements 
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Extended Practice 2 
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A Baby in the House 



It was a cold, winter afternoon. 

The. snow that fell was mixed with 
rain, and so Pat stayed in the house. 

When a car came up the street, 
Pat jumped up and looked out. 

But it was not his father's car. 

"He will come home before long," 
. said the woman who sat with Pat. 
"When he comes, he will tell you." 

It was dark when Father came home. 
He went to Pat and picked him up. 
"Pat, old boy, I have a surprise 
for you!" said Father. 

» 

"Is it a boy?" asked Pat. 

"No, a girl!" said Father. 
"We have a little baby girl. 
Her name is.Pam." 

A girl! That was something for Pat 

ERIC° tn,n k about. 
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He had wished and wished for a boy. 
Just thinking about a baby girl 

made him mad. 

» • . 

In four days, Pat's mother came 
home with the baby. 

On that day, Pat and his friend 
played together in the snow. 

"You look mad," said Pat's friend. 

"1 am iiiad," said Pal, 
"Mom came home with the baby 
this morning. 

Who needs a baby girl around?". 

"Oh, a baby girl is not so bad!" 
said the friend. 

"All I have is a dog." 

"I wish I had a dog," said Pat. 
"I'll trade the baby for your dog." 

"You can't do that," said Pat's friend. 
"But I'll tell you what. 
You can live at my house so you #> 
won't have to stav around her." . 



"Good," Pat said as he began to run. 
"•'Til 'go -home and get my things." 

When Pat got home, his mother 
was in the kitchen. 

She was mixing milk for the baby. 
In the next room, the baby cried. 

Pat walked over to his mother. 

He was all set to tell her that he 
was moving out of the house. 

But then he stopped. 

"Mom will get mad," he said 
to himself. 

just then a man rapped on the door. 
As Pat's mother went to the back 
door, the baby crietr and cried. 

Pat went to the door of the 
baby's f room. 

He looked at the little baby. 

"She is so little," he said" to himself. 



Pat put his hand on the baby. 

She looked up at Pat. 

Before long she stopped crying. 

Soon Pat's mother came in. 
"Pat, you are magic!" she said. 
"You made her stop crying. 
What did you do?" 

"She likes me," said Pat in surprise: 

"Do you like her?" asked Mother. 

"She is not so bad," said Pat. 
And away he ran^o tell his friend. 
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A uaoy in tne xiouse 



It was a cold, winter afternoon. 
The sno w^tTTaffieff was mixed with AW 
rain, and* so Pat A stayed in^ejim^qf 

When a car came up the street, 
Pat jumped up and looked out. 
But it was' not his father's car. 



He had wished and wished for a boy. 
Just thinking about a baby girl 
v made him mad. 



"He^^ffcome home before long," §. 
said the woman who&at with PaLT^ 
"When he c&iie&T he will tell you." 

It was dark when Father came home. 
He went to Pat and picked him up. 
"Pat, old boy, I have a surprise 
for you!" said Father. 



In four days, Pat's mother came 
home with the baby. 

On that day, Pat and his friend 
played together in the snow. 

"You look mad," said Pat's friend. 
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"Is it a boy?" asked Pat. 

"N^f aiH!" said Father. 
"We jiave a little baby girl. 
„ Her name is Pam." 

A girl! That was something for Pat 
to think about. 
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"I am mad," said Pat. 
"Mom came home with thg baby 

this morning. 

Who needs a baby girl around?' 

"Oh, a baby girl is not so bad!" 
said the friend. 

"All I have is a dog." 

"I wish I had a clog," said Pat. 



<c 



"I'll trade the baby for your dog." 

You can't do that," said Pat's friend. 
"But I'll tell you what. 
You can live at mv house so vou 
won't have to stay around her'Li^b^ 



"■" "Good," ?4 said as he began to run. 
"I'll go home and get my things." 

When Pat got home, his mother 
was in the kitchen. 

She was mixing milk for the baby. 
• In the next room, the baby cried. 
Pat walked over to his mother. 
He was all set to' tell her that he 
was moving out of the house. 
But then he stopped. 
"Mom will get mad," he said 

to h&Ll^® 

^Just then a man rapped on the door. 
"As Pat's mother went to the back 4 
door, the baby cried and cried. 

i Pat went' to the door of the 
baby's room. 

He looked at the little baby. 

, "She^is so little," he said to himself. 
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Pat put his hand on the baby. 
She looked up j&Jjg^. 
Beforie long sneTstopped crying. 

Sowi Pat's mother came in. 
'Pat, you are magic!" she said. 
"You made her stop crying. 
What did you do?" 




'She'/likes me," said Pat in/guTprise. 

"Do you like her?" asked Mother. 

"She is notjo bc^d^gj^ Pat. 
And awvTlffia^ tell his friend. 
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Calculating Reliability 
Miscue Identification Agreement 

Insert your values: 



N - 421 
A * 
B - 

X - 15 
Y - 406 
M - 

Coding Agreement 

Miscue Type a 



C 
E 

K 
K 



N (M I C) ■ E 



N 2 - E 



Agreements 



Possible Agreements 



Meaning Change - 
G-P Similarity = 



Reaction = 



TVF Type - 



TVF Form = 



TVF Timing 



TVF Point = 



SVF Type = 



SVF Form 



SVF Point 



Resolution 



Agreements 

Possible Agreements 

Agreements ' 
Possible Agreements 

Agreements 

Possible Agreements 

Agreements . 
Possible Agreements 

Agreements 

Possible Agreements 

Agreements 

Possible Agreements 

Agreements 

Possible Agreements 

Agreements 

Possible Agreements 

Agreements . 
Possible Agreements 

Agreements 

Possible Agreements 

Agreements 

Possible Agreements 
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: More Than Words 

Their trip to the zoo got off to a bad start. 
Carol and Maria walked along slowly, 
without talking. Their mothers talked, but 
the girls said nothing. 

"I don't know why I thought coming here 
would help," Carol said to herself. "We 
can't even talk to each other!" 

Carol looked at Maria. She was looking 
around, but she didn't smile. 

"If only I could help," Carol thought. 
"How would I feel if I were in a strange 
country?" 

Suddenly Carol stopped. Her face lit up. 
She tapped on the sign by a cage, Then she 
100 pointed to the animal inside. 

"Wolf!" said Carol. She smiled at Maria 
and said, "Wolf!" 

Maria smiled. Then Maria tapped on the 
sign and said, "Wolf." She pointed to the 
animal in the cage and said, "Wolf." 
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Then Maria shouted out, "Lobol" And she 
pointed to the wolf. 

"Lobo!" Carol shouted right back. 

Carol and Maria looked at each other and 
began to laugh. Carol grabbed Maria's hand, 
and the two girls ran ahead to the big bear 
cage. 

When they saw the brown bear standing 
on his back legs, Carol jumped to the side 
as if she were scared. 

At the next cage, Maria jumped back to 
show Carol she was scared of the red fox 
crouched in the corner. They didn't need 
words to understand each other. 

It was Maria who pointed out the possum 
babies. Then Maria held up her hand. But 
Carol shook her head to show she didn't 

understand. 

Again Maria pointed to the babies. She 
put Carol's hand in hers. Then she tapped 
until she counted to twelve. 3 

"Oh!" Carol jumped up and down. "I 
know. You're saying I could put the twelve 
little babies in my hand!" 
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More Than Words 
Their trip to the zoo got off to/^^^st 



Carol and Maria walked along slowly, 
without talking. Their mothers talked, but 
the girls said nothing. . * ... 

"I don't know why Fthoughtt coming here 
would help," Carol said to herself. "We 
can't even talk to each other!" 

Carol looked at Maria. She was looking 
around, but she didn't smile. 

"If only I could help," Carol thought. 
"How would I feel if I were in a strange 
country?" 

Suddenly Carol stopped. Her face lit up. 
She tapped on the sign by a cage. Then she 
pointed to the animal inside. 
~3^rWk* "Wolf!" said Carol. She smiled at Maria 
and said, "Wolf!" 
Maria smiled. Then Maria tapped on the 

inted to the 
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sign and said, "Wolf/^ _ 
animal in the cage andl said, "Wolf." 
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Then Maria shouted out, "Lobo 1 ." Am 




pointed to the wolf. 
®*** 0 P*°*"Lobor Carol shouted right back. 

Carol and Maria looked at each other and 
began tojgi^h. Carol grabbed Maria's hand, 
and Jthejtwo girls ran ahead to the big bear 



When they, saw^theABrown bear standing 
on his back legs, Carol jumped to the side 
\^ as if she were scared. 
Cn< ty At the nejjt^ge, Maria jumped back to 
^how^Car^shTwas scared of-the^red fox 

crouchjftjLin the corner. Thej 
wordsjtoimderstand each other. 

It was Maria who pointed out the possum 
babies. Then Maria held up her hand, (gut 
Carol shook her head to show she didn't 
understand. 

*no™mc Again Maria pointed t^feg^abies. She 
put Carol's hand in heigpfen she tapped 
until she counted to twelve. 

"Oh!" Carol^umped up a £f)g£ggf n - " l 
knoWj-You're saying I coulcl pujjthe twelve 
hMejbabies in my hand!" 
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Appendix B 
FORMAS Definitions 

1. Miseuc number ~ the. ordinal sequence of each miscue in the interaction 

being coded. 

2. Expected response - the text word that is inovlved in the miscue. 

3. Observed response - what the student did (or did not do) in making the 

miscue. 

4. Miscue - an observed response that differs from an expected response, 

5. Miscue type - classification scheme for observed miscues. 

6. Insertion - the reader inserts a word or an affix which is not present 

in the text . 

7. " Omission - the reader omits a word or, an affix which is present in the 

text. 

8. Substitution - the reader substitutes :a word or an affix for one which 

is present in the text. 

9. Mispronunciation - the reader substitutes a partial or complete nonsense 

utterance for a word or affix which is present in the 
text. 

10. Don't know - the reader stops before attempting a word and verbally 

requests teacher assistance. 

11. Hesitation - the reader pauses before attempting a word for at least 
3 seconds or the teacher or another stud en ^intervenes 

before the 3 second period elapses. 

12. Repetition - saying a text word or set of adjacent text words two or 

more times. 

13. Miscue characteristics - qualitative features of each particular type 

of miscue. 

14. Little meaning change - the miscue alters the author 1 s intended meaning 

only slightly. 

13. Substantial meaning change - the miscue alters the author f s intended 

meaning significantly. 

16. High grapho-phonic similarity - at least 2 of the 3 parts of the observed 

response conform to the expected response. 
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17. Low grapho-phonic similarity - less than 2 of the 3 parts of ttie observed 

response conform to the expected response. 

18. Reactions - how the reader initially deals with his miscue. 

19. Continuation - student continues reading with no apparent attention to 

the miscue. 

20. Repeated attempts - the n ader makes repeated attempts at identifying 

the text word. 

21. Pause - student stops reading for at least 2 seconds after the miscue 

occurs. 

22. Call for help - reader explicitly requests teacher assistance after the 

miscue has been made. 

23. No opportunity for reaction - teachetf or another student intervenes 

within 2 seconds of the miscue occurring 
and no bther reaction by the student is 
in evidence. 

24. Immediate self-correction - student self-corrects the miscue immediately 

before showing evidence of any other reaction 

25. Teacher verbal feedback - initial verbal teacher behavior that follows a 

miscue and reader f s reaction to the miscue and 
relates to the expected or observed response. 

26. Feedback type - the general nature of teacher feedback. 

27. No verbal feedback - teacher displays no verbal feedback strategy which 

is directly related to the identification of the . 
target word. 

28. Sustaining feedback - teacher verbal feedback that provides the reader 

with the opportunity to identify part or all of 
an expected response. 

29. Terminal feedback - first response of teacher is to identify target word 

or call on another student. 

JO. Feedback form - specific characteristics of sustaining teacher feedback. 

31. Attending - sustaining feedback which offers the reader another response 

opportunity but provides reader with no new information and 
is noncue focusing. 

32. Grapho-phonic - sustaining feedback which relates to visual and/or sound 

related characteristics of the miscue and/or the expected 
response. 
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33. Context - a sustaining prompt which initially relates to the surrounding 

semantic (meaning) or syntactic (structural) features. 

34. Timing of teacher feedback - the time in seconds that has elapsed between 

the miscue and the initiation of feedback. 

35. Less than 3 seconds - time period which intervenes between the occurrence 

of a miscue and teacher feedback. 

36. More than 3 seconds - time period which intervenes between the occurrence 

of a miscue and teacher feedback. 

37. Point of feedback - sentence position Relative to the miscue at which the 

teacher provides feedback. 

38. Before the next sentence break - teacher feedback offered before the student 

completes reading the sentence containing 
-the target miscue. 

39. At the next sentence break - teacher feedback offered when the student 

completes reading the sentence containing 
the target miscue. 

40. After the next sentence break - teacher feedback offered when the student 

has read beyond the sentence containing 
the target miscue. 

41. Student verbal feedback - verbal behavior of a student other than the 

reader relating to the expected or observed 
response. 

42. Student feedback type - the general nature of student verbal feedback. 

43. None - no other student offers verbal feedback directly related to the 

miscue. 

44. Solicited - a student's verbal feedback that is requested by a teacher. 

45. Unsolicited - verbal feedback that is volunteered by a student and not 

requested by a teacher. 

46. Time of student feedback w the time in seconds that has elapsed between 

the miscue and the initiation of a student's 
feedback. 

47. Less than 3 seconds - time period which intervenes between the occurrence 

of a miscue and student feedback. 

48. More than 3 seconds - time period which intervenes between the occurrence 

of a miscue and student feedback. 

49. Point of feedback - sentence position relative to the miscue at which a 

student provides feedback. 
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50. Before the next sentence break - other student feedback offered before 

the reader completes the sentence containing 
the target miscue. 

51. At the next sentence break - other student feedback offered when the reader 

completes the sentence containing the target 
miscue* 

52. After the next sentence break - other student feedback offered after the 

reader has progressed beyond the sentence 
containing the target miscue. 

53. Miscue resolution - whether or not the miscue is corrected and the individual 

correcting the miscue. 

54. Teacher identifies word - teacher identifies word (or corrects a students 

miscue) . 

55. Student identifies word - reader self-corrects his own miscue. 

5b. Other identifies word - person other than the teacher or student reading 

identifies target word. 

57. Uncorrected miscue - student continues reading with miscue left uncorrected. 

58. Turn - sequence in which student reads. 

59. Name - student's name. 

60. I.D. - student's unique I.D. number. 

61. T.C.W.R. - Total number of Correct Words Read. 

62. T.W.L.C.S. - Total number of Words in Longest Correct String. 

6?..' T.R.L.C.S. - Time for Reading Longest Correct String in seconds. 

64. Multiple miscues- a tallying of student generated miscues that involve 

two or more contiguous text words which are not attended 
to individually either through self-correction or teacher 
feedback. 

(::. Inaudibles - possible miscues which cannot.be coded because of poor audio 

quality or other factors. 
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A COMPARISON OF INSERVICE AND PRESERVICE TEACHER VERBAL 
A COMPAK '7 EE0BACK T0 STUDENT MISCUES ACROSS 
TWO DIFFICULTY LEVELS OF TEXT 

Teacher guided oral reading persists as a common practice in most elementary 
classrooms 9 Hewlett and Wientraub (1978) report that over fou -f-mts o pnjJJJ 
grade teachers responding to their survey engage i stgdent 
exercises Other than the research. evidence pointing to the existence ana wia 
uS o oral reading in classrooms, we have no substantial history of research into 
^ eha ac eris ics or effects of oral reading instruction on pup.l performance 
l Whif e^oTona. indictments of teacher guided ^^£*^£££ 
time in the professional literature (e.g., Artley, 1972), the practice co™nu« 
Snathe situation even more unsettling is some recent classroom research 

,or StudentS " ClaSSr °T S tn 1*978 St SS 
^^XT^ ln a developments program is sorely In need of 
^instructional context oral reading takes on the form of a dialogue in which 

S?&s. Clements and Hoffman (1981) have ound that, over 35 >k o 

deve opment of pupil competencies? Only recently has the research Menft* 
come to offer any information useful in answering any of these Questions (N.les. 
1980) It was in an effort to contribute to our knowledge ,n this area that the 

of teacher feedback to student rescues during oral r f ad.ng^The resea^DU^ 
directly on the work of such researchers as Brophy and Good ( 969) Good" 
(1973) Bradyand Lynch (1976), and Allington (1978). It is based ion M 
onceptual framework for studying teacher feed bac c propose! by HoM^ 
(1979) who identified three critical dimensions to be considered in 
veS feedback during oral reading: (1) selectiv.ty-which m.scues _(or jhj 
proportion) are responded to by the teacher; (2) tim.ng-when or a what own U| 
me feedback offered; and (3) torm-what are the qualitative charactenst.es of W 
feedback itself. 
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METHOD 

SuDiects 

The subjects for this study were teacher pupil dyads. Thirty-four elementary 
o- oiis were selected at random from students enrolled in a summer reading 
orogram at The University of Texas at Austin. The actual grade placement levels 
of the students were distributed evenly among grades one through five. The 
•eachers were eighteen experienced classroom teachers enrolled in a graduate 
leading methods class and sixteen undergraduate education majors (inex- 
oerienced teachers) enrolled in their first reading methods course. Pupils were 
randomly assigned to teachers to form instructional dyads. Teachers and pupils 
nad no instructional contact or familiarity prior to participation in this study. This 
was done so as to control for the possibility that prior knowledge of student needs 
might influence response patterns by teachers. 

^ach" student's approximate instructional reading level (92-98% Word 
Accuracy) was determined during a screening phase using an informal reading 
inventory developed from passages found in each of the basal readers of The 
New Basic Readers (Scott, Foresman, and Company, 1964). Reading 
achievement levels, as reflected on the informal reading inventory (IRI), were 
generally distributed evenly above and below grade placement. 

Selected portions of basal readers in the New Basic Reading Series that had 
not been included in the informal reading inventory, were used as reading 
materials in this study. Each pupil read aloud to a teacher for approximately ten 
minutes from one section of text at an instructional level and for an additional ten 
minutes from a second piece of text at the next higher level within the series. The 
difficulty sequence was counter-balanced between subjects (i.e., easy first/hard 
■second and hard .first/easy second). All sessions were videotaped from 
concealed audiovisual equipment. Prior to commencing the oral reading 
sessions, identical sets of directions were given. Experienced and preservice 
teachers were informed that the purpose of the study was to record and examine 
interactions between teachers and students during oral reading instruction and 
that they should feel free to assist the student in as natural a manner as possible. 
The pupils were told they would read two texts aloud with a teacher present to 
guide them. 

C °V?deotapes were coded using the FORMAS-dyadic taxonomy (Hoffman & 
Baker 1980) Coders were trained to use FORMAS to classify audiovisual 
recordings of the student-teacher interactions during oral reading instruction. 
Four major clusters of teacher/pupil interactive behaviors were monitored and 
analyzed for this study. See Table 1. Interrater reliability during coding was 
monitored with random checks for coder agreement. The coefficient of interrater 
agreement for nominal scores K, was the measure used io estimate the 
proportion of joint judgements of reading miscues after chance agreement was 
excluded (Hoffman, Gardner & Clements. 1980). For each dyad the reliability 
coefficients for agreed miscues ranged between .83 and 1 .00. Interrater reliability 
coefficients for each category of behavior across the agreed upon miscues 
ranged between .79 and .96. Only single word miscues were coded and analyzed 
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TABLE -1 

Four major clusters of teacher/pupil interactive behaviors 

I Miscue . • 

A Type, insertions; omissions; hesitations; substitutions,; mispronunciations; calls for 

help; and repetitions. 
6 Meaning change; <n»gh and tow. 
C Syntactic acceptability: high; some; and low. 
D Graphophonic similarity: high and low. 

ii Reaction (student's immediate behavior following miscue) 

A. Type: repeated attempt; continuation; immediate self-correction; pause; call for 
help; and no opportunity. 

Teacher Verbal Feedback 

A Type: no verbal; terminal (giving the text word); and sustaining (helping student to 
identify text word). 

-B -F^fm-ef-sttstaimfig: anef^*^{non€w4ocusing^w n ple g r ap h op h o n i c ;»simplft — 
context; complex graphophonic (i.e., graphophonic followed by context); and, 
complex context (i.e. context followed by graphophonic). 
C Timing of teacher feedback; immediate (0 to 3 seconds); delayed (more than 3 
seconds). 

D. Point of teacher feedback: before the next sentence break; at the next sentence 
break; or after the next sentence break. 

Resolution; teacher identified text word; student identified text word; or miscue left 

unidentified. / 

in this study. Multiple miscues (similar to Weber's (1 970) "scrambles") involving 
two or more contiguous text words were simply tallied. , 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

A total of 1 ,837 miscue interactions were coded. The average accuracy of oral 
reading for students in the easy material was about 85% and in the difficult 
material about 81 %. Although these error rates (15% and 1 9% respectively) are 
high in' comparison to the criteria used with the screening tfll, two important 
differences must be kept in mind. First, in the experimental setting hesitation and 
repetitions were always counted as miscues. This was not always the case in the 
screening IRI. Second, miscues which were self corrected in the experimental 
setting were counted. They were not cpunted in the screening IRI. Multiple 
miscues accounted for about 9% of the total. These miscues were not included in 
the analyses to be reported. 

Selection: Which miscues did teachers respond to? 

Teachers made some form of overt verbal response to only 37% of the single 
word miscues made by students. This figure roughly replicates the findings of 
Allington (1978) in his study of classroom oral reading instruction. Further 
analyses of our data revealed that teachers were more likely (p < .05) to respond 
to miscues made in difficult rather than easy material (40% versus 34%). 
Inservice teachers were also more inclined (p < .05) to respond than preservice 
teachers (40% versus 34%).' 



' Ail tests of statistical significance were made following the model proposed by Castellan (1 965) for 
tne use of chi-squares in the partitioning of contingency tables. 
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Teachers were more hkely (p < 05) to respond to rn.scues wh.ch at ected 
.Janmo substantially (44% were responded to) than those which resulted in 
- n ^mSuneanmg change (only 1 9% were responded to). Teachers seemed also 
" be ins-t-ve 2t£ ways n which students were reacting to their own rescues m 
Sn^g whether o/not to respond /Teachers were most likely to respond to 
iSed attemDts (55% were responded to) and pauses after miscues (62% 
S espo dS to leachers we?e least «** to respond when the students 
co Snued^ead-ng in the text after making a miscue (only 15% were res ended 

of I seems reasonable to conclude from these data that there are at least three 
factors directly related to criteria for selection of wh.ch miscues to respond to (1) 

he degree of meaning change involved; (2) the density of m.scues; and (3) the 
strategy the student exhibits immediately following the miscue. 

Tinvna- When did teachers respond? „« 
_ f '^g^ introf (eaene f reoponse vwa-reonttorisdiDJ^^ 
elapsed time between the occurrence of the miscue and the initiation of feedback, 
and second in terms of the point in the text relative to the m.scue at which the 
feedback was first offered. In general it can be said that teachers interrupt early 
and fast Verbal responses were offered immediately (i.e., within 0-3 seconds) 
almost 75% of the time and before the student had progressed \ ery far beyond 
the miscue in the text (e.g., 83% before the next sentence *eak) 

in comparing the timing of responses between easy and h *^ e J a ^»f 
,ound that point of response tended to be earlier in the more difficult material 
although elasped time was greater. This phenomenon can be explained in part by 
associate! ^decrease in continuations by the students when <™^«« 
o difficult material (35% to 33%), and the increase in repeated attempts (16 /o to 
° 8 % and pauses (7% to 8%). When the feedback is offered, then, ,t,s directly 
elated to the decree of text difficulty in relation to pupil ability. Where the 
[eedback is offered is influenced by the student's strategy following the m.scue. 

Form- What kind of feedback was offered? 

When teachers did respond overtly to student miscues, their responses were 
dl vVded fairly evenly (19% versus 1 8%) between terminal feedback (initially giv ng 
the student the text word) and sustaining feedback (attempting to have the 
Udent identify the text word). The data also revealed that mserv.ce teachers 
resorted more often to terminal feedback than preserv.ce teachers and that both 
groups used significantly more terminal feedback when students were reading in 
the more difficult material. See Table 2. 

in terms or breakdown of teacher sustaining feedback behaviors, it was found 
that mservice teachers relied on significant attending feedback more often than 
dKJ presence teachers (38% as opposed to 22%). Significant attending 
{eedback provides the student with an opportunity to respond and is noncue 
focused. Examples would include such statements as: "try again or keep 
working at it." Both groups tended to rely less on significant attending feedback 
when students were reading in the more difficult material. 

Both groups of teachers were fairly evenly split between their reliance on 
qrapho-phonic and contextual prompts. As a group, teachers became more 
contextual^ oriented in their prompts as students read in the- more difficult 
material While, as noted earlier, teachers were more likely to respond to miscues 
which substancially affected text meaning, there was no apparent relationship 
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TABLE 2 



Percentage of Teacher Prompts as a 
Fu^cn of Sustaining Feedback by Category 



UJ 

> inservice 

H EASY p.-eservic© 

.< 

— inservtce 

11 HARD Preservce 

UJ 

H Tota; 
< 

5 ALL Total 



& Mhcuvs 




Simp* 
Phonic 






Coniixl 


67 

DO 

135 


34% 
28% 
31% 


31% 
40° o 
36% 


5% 

1% 

3% 


25% 
27% 
26% 


5% 
1% 
4% 


83 

77 


43*o 
14% 


24% 
39% 


0% 
0% 


22% 
43% 


11% 
4% 


160 


29% 


31% 


0% 


32% 


8% 


295 


30% 


33% 


2% 


29% 


. 6% 



between the level of meaning change and the form of sustaimng I f f edb ^^ 
was there a discernible relationship between the form of susta .n.ng ^ackand 
The deoree of grapho-phonic similarity between the m.scue and the text wort. * 
Shor 5n!ri^ a studen I who qenerated a miscue which substantially affected text 

SonvS a student who generated a miscue which had low grapho-^on« 
tv to he text word was no more likely to get a grapho-phonic prompt than a 

^^i^l^Zss^m^^^ ™f«* ,0 m 'f U !L this 
substantia^ affected mean.ng-that teachers would apparently use th« 
SSon to determine whether or not they should prompt and he. , not use the 
nformation ,n determ.ning the kind of prompt they would offer 

Also teachers rarely initiated a prompt at one level and completed the i prompi 
a , annthpr For example in only 6% of the cases in which a prompt was offered d d 

l^y t? make repeated prompts at the same level even when faced with 
unsuccessful responses by the student. initiation bv the 

An analysis of the amount of time spent on a prompt from init ahor ioyi 
teacher R esumed reading by the pupil revealed no *9™ f « a "^2S3 
between the groups of teachers. There was, however, a slight tendency toward 
sn^eMnVermpt'ons in the more difficult material. A significant difference (p < 
05° wa found f o°the amount of time away from the task of reading relative to the 
W o! the sustaining feedback with grapho-phonic prompts tak.ng much longer 

'"of all thesmqle word miscues made by students not given overt feedback, 45% 
we^Sldentified by the students themselves Of 
miscues responded to and receiving sustaining feedback, /1 /• were «JJJJJJ 
SentS by the teacher and 54% by the students. Some forms of Prompts ^ 
Zre associated with student identification of the text word than were others. 
S mpie Sntex, prompts, for example, led to student identification 67% of the time, 
wh ifsimSle graphc Aphonic prompts led to student ident.ficat.on only 51% of 
the time. 

SUMMARY 

This study was designed in order to observe and describe the characteristics of 
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verbal feedback behaviors used by teachers during guided oral reading. Basic 
re'ationships between pupil Pehavior and teacher behavior were explorad. 

In summary, the major findings of this study can be categorized by 
charactering teachers'. verbal feedback in terms of selection, timing and form. 
On the whole, bath experienced and inexperienced teachers were remarkably 
similar in their dhoices of response patterns. With regard to selection, teachers 
were more likely to respond to miscues made in difficult material. As well, all 
teachers appeared sensitive to meaning chaiige in determining which miscues 
they would respond to (although they did not appear to use this information in 
determining the form of their verbal feedback). With regard to the timing 
dimension <of teacher feedback teachers more often responded to miscues 
quickly rather than delaying their point ot intervention. Finally, in the area of form, 
terminal feedback appeared to be a strategy teachers turned to more often in 
difficult text. Attending prompts (i.e., sustaining feedback with no cue offered), 
simple grapho-phonic prompts and simple contextual prompts were equally 
- cf*v*€le<i. The pattem^ofsust a i n i ng ^eedback seem ed to i n dieate-feat^of^x4uaHy — - 
oriented prompts took less time and were more likely to lead to student 
identification of miscues than grapho-phonically oriented prompts, 

The generalizability of the findings from this study are limited by the dyadic 
context and the unfamiliar teacher/pupil pairings in which ythe interactions 
occurred. But as Wilmot (1975) has pointed out, the basic components of a 
communicative system may be more easily studied initially in a dyadic setting. 
The results of this study form a useful and necessary basis for expanded studies 
of teacher-pupil interactions during oral reading in the classroom. 
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Guided Oral Reading and Miscue Focused 
Verbal Feedback in Second Grade Classrooms 

The important link between success in learning to read in classrooms and 
such variables as academic alloted time, academic engaged time and task 
success rates has been documented again and again over the past ten years 
(Berliner, 1981; Guthrie, Martusa, «/.Seifert, 1979). More recently, research 
on teaching has come to focus pn a qualitative analysis of learning tasks 
themselves and the strategies teachers use to maintain and manage groups of 
students through these tasks (Duffy, 1981). Indeed, Doyle (1979) argues that 
the most pressing challenge we face in instructional research is to explore 
the nature of learning tasks and the relative effects or. merits of teachers 1 
efforts to "sustain students' cooperation to a point of task completion. He 
suggests that research on teaching should focus on behaviors surrounding 
specific learning tasks that are clearly defined. One area of teacher-pupil 
interaction over a specific learning task which has shown particular promise 
in recent years is the analysis of teacher verbal feedback to students' oral 
reading miscues. The advantages of studying interactions in this context are 
fairly straightforward. First, guided oral : reading occupies a significant 
amount of time and attention in most primary reading programs (Hewlett & 
Weintraub, 1978). Second, the goals held, attitudes expressed, and procedures 
used in this task seem to be fairly consistent across teachers (Daly & 
Hoffman, 1982). And, third, guided oral reading is highly amenable to 
observation given the fixed nature of the stimulus (the text) and the overt 
responses .required of both students (the pronunciation ^of words) and teacher 
(the verbal feedback). * 

The overall goal of the research to be reported ,* then , was to broaden our 
understanding of teacher-pupil interaction patterns as they are manifested 
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during oral reading instruction and in particular those interactions which 
surround oral reading miscues. The conceptual framework for this research is 
based on two literatures: first on the work of Goodman (1967), Goodman and 
Burke (1973) and others in developing and refining miscue analysis techniques; 

and second on the work of Hoffman (1979) who has proposed a working model of 

» 

teacher decision making as it relates to miscue focused verbal feedback. 

Background 

Miscue Analysis 

The qualitative analysis of oral reading errors did not begin with the 
work of Goodman (see reviews by Weber, 1968; Leu, 1982). However, the degree 
of attention and thoughtful interpretation he brought to this area are 
undeniable. He has proposed that, at the word level, during oral reading the 
active reader is constantly sampling information from surrounding cue sources 
(grapho-phonic, syntactic, and semantic) and using this information to make 
predictions about upcoming text (Goodman, 1967; Goodman & Burke, 1973). When 
a miscue or deviation from the expected responsejn the text occurs, we are 
witnessing a breakdown in the reading process. Through a careful examination 
of patterns across many miscues we are able to make inferences about reader's 
strategies relative to the utilization of information from available cue 
systems. Based on the findings from miscue studies with many children, 
Goodman and others have been able to formulate an elaborate portrait of the 
developing reader's reliance on grapho-phonic infoVmation and sensitivity to. 
contextual constraints. The strategies of good and poor readers have jalso 
been compared and shown to be different in the ways in which their miscue 
patterns reflect utilization of grapho-phonic information and sensitivity to 
the surrounding grammatical context. Goodman's goal in the original 
development and use of miscue analysis techniques was primarily theoretical. 
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That is, he set out to explain a complex phenomenon (oral reading) and therein 
test and elaborate on a psychol inguistic model of the reading process itself. 

Tangential to these efforts at theory building have been attempts to use 
miscue analysis techniques in other settings. In clincial work, miscue 
analysis may be used as a diagnostic tool to determine appropriate remedial 
strategies (Goodman & Burke, 1972). Others haive used miscue analyst's and 
similar techniques to evaluate the impact of various types of programs on 
pupil strategy development (e.g., Barr, 1974; Cohen, 1975). These kinds of 
studies support the position that the qualitative characteristics of 
instruction influence reader strategies. For example, students who are 
exposed to instruction which .has a strong code empahsis demonstrate greater 
reliance on grapho-phonic cues on their miscue patterns. Students who are 
exposed to reading instruction which emphasizes meaning demonstrate greater 
reliance on contextual (i.e., syntactic and semantic) information in their 
miscue patterns. Few studies, however, have used miscue analysis techniques 
to investigate ongoing reading instruction. On the one hand, a reluctance to 
do so may reflect the fact that as a research movement, field-based studies 
are just beginning to gain momentum. On the other hand, this reluctance may 
reflect a general negative attitude toward teacher guided oral reading as an 
instructional practice. Whatever the reason, when one sets out to do 
classroom research which involves observation of guided oral reading, one 
recognizes that the Goodman and Burke (1972) Reading Miscue Inventory (RMI) 
has certain limitations in this setting. For example, no provisions are made 
in the RMI for recording hesitations or refusals on the part of the reader and 
yet this is one of the most common types of errors made by students during 
early reading (Biemiller, 1970). Moreover, the RMI offers little direction on 
how to record or analyze the strategies students employ immediately following 
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their initial miscues, and yet there is evidence that this subsequent strategy 
level may be a very important one (Goodman & Gollasch, 1980). These kinds of 
shortcomings have led to the development of a number of observational 
instruments designed specifically for the analysis of oral reading in field 
settings which are open to input from the teacher in terms of feedback 
behaviors: OROS (Brady & Lynch, 1976), FORMAS (Hoffman & Baker, 1981) and 
ASSISTIR (Mitchell, 1980). 
Feedback to Miscues . < . 

Teacher feedback to students during instruction is a critical though not 
particularly well understood ingredient to successful learning (Kulhavy, 
1977). Teacher feedback informs the learner about the accuracy with which she 
or he is performing the task and can affect errors by telling the student when 
errors occur and allowing them (i.e., either the teacher or the student) to 
engage in corrective activity. Hoffman (1979) has proposed that teacher 
verbal feedback to miscues can be understood as a complex decision making 
process in which three dimensions are in operation: (1) the teacher selects 
which miscues should be responded to; (2) the teacher decides when these 
miscues should be responded to; and, (3) the teacher determines how these 
miscues should be responded to. The research into teacher verbal feedback to 
miscues has attempted to depict how teachers are behaving during actual guided 
oral reading instruction, what effects various combinations of these 
dimensions have on strategy developments, and how teacher adjustments relate 
to pupil adjustments. Niles (1980) has reviewed research in this area. The 
early clinical work suggests significant but complex relationships between 
teacher feedback and pupil miscue patterns and comprehension (Jenkins & 
Larson, 1979; Niles, Graham, & Winstead, 1977, 1978; Niles, 1979). Recently, 
several field based studies have been reported which shed light on the nature, 
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distribution, and effects of teacher verbal feedback to student mi scues in 
classroom settings. -? 

Allington (1978, 1980) studied teacher verbal behaviors following oral 
reading errors of primary grade children in high and low reading groups. He 
found that teachers interrupt proportionally more often following errors in 
the poorer reading groups than in the higher groups. He was also able to show 
that teachers tend to "tell" words more often to lower readers than to the 
higher, and that the lower readers were given less time than the higher ones 
to work out words for themselves. Feedback for the higher readers was also 
delayed more often to a later point in the text than it was with the lower 
ones. Allington suggested that the lower , readers may be lower because we 
treat them differently. 

Pflaum, Pascarella, Boswich and Auer (1980) reported findings from a 
study of teacher feedback which extend Allington's conclusions by examining 
the question of whether difference in teacher response patterns to low group 
errors may be due to different patterns in student behavior. That is, 
teachers adjust feedback to the particular miscue patterns of the two ability 
groups. They compared the relative predictive contribution of pupil status 
variables (such as sex and reading achievement) and specific pupil oral 
reading behaviors (such as phonic use and meaning change) to teacher feedback 
behavior. Pupil behaviors accounted for twice as much of the variance as 
status variables in predicting teacher behaviors. They suggest that in 
conducting future studies of interaction both directions of potential 
influence be considered. 

Hoffman and Clements (1981) found that the less skilled second grade 
readers were given less time in reading groups, had less engaged time in 
actual reading, and experienced less task success (i.e., a higher error rate) 
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than the more skilled readers. In contrast to Pflaum, et al . (1980) teacher 
verbal feedback differed for the less skilled readers as compared to that 
received by the more skilled readers even when the same miscue patterns held. 
Hoffman and Clements suggest that teachers seem to operate under different 
feedback routines to students yi high and low reading 'groups even when given 
precisely the same set of miscue characteristics. They go on to point out how 
the dominant miscue patterns for high and low skilled readers were being 
reinforced by teacher feedback behaviors. They describe the more skilled 
readers in their study as making mainly substitute type miscues which affected 
meaning only slightly and did not resemble the grapho-phonic characteristics 
of the text word being used. The good reader was likely to continue reading 
in the text after a miscue of this type without interruption from the teacher 
and without bothering to self- 

correct later on. With more difficult words, the good reader was more likely 
to mispronounce— showing strong use of grapho-phonic relationships— and then 
immediately self-correct or make repeated attempts at the word, again without 
interruption from the teacher until the word was successfully identified. 
They describe the less skilled readers fh the study also as making primarily 
substitution miscues; however, these miscues did resemble the grapho-phonic 
features of the text word and also substantially affected text meaning. In 
such instances the teacher was likely to interrupt almost immediately or after 
the student had paus'ed briefly to give the correct word. With more difficult 
words the less skilled reader hesitated and all but waited for assistance 
which the teacher quickly obliged by giving the text word. Their 
interpretations of the findings go a step beyond Doyle's (1980) "reciprocity" 
principle (which allows for pupil behaviors to influence teachers and vice 
versa) to suggest a mutual adaptation cycle for smooth activity flow. Hoffman 
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and Clements proposed that teachers and student groups have tacitly worked out 
an efficient system to make it through the oral, reading of basal materials 
such that there is a minimum of disruption to activity flow. Unfortunately 
for the less skilled readers, the adaptive cycle leads to an equilibrium state 
of teacher pupil interactive behaviors which despite their efficiency are very 
likely to lead to continued patterns of failure. 

These recent field studies bring forth more questions than answers about 
teacher feedback and its influence on pupil strategies and learning. We do 
not know how and to what degree teachers are sensitive to pupil miscues. We 
do not know how feedback characteristics predict or relate in significant ways 
to patterns of pupil behavior. It may also be that error rate in practice 
materials and achievement level of pupils interact with one another in 
complicated ways to predict teacher and pupil behaviors. Most importantly, we 
do not know what kinds of verbal feedback variables relate to growth in 
-^reading skills particularly for low readers. 

The current observational study was designed to move us closer to 
plausible hypotheses in these areas of concern. Specifically, the current 
study had three major objectives: 

1. to describe the characteristics of teacher verbal feedback to 
student oral reading miscues and their relationship to the 
qualitative features of those miscues; 

2. to analyze differences in teacher verbal feedback and pupil miscue 
patterns relative to student ability groups; and, 

3. to examine the effects of error rate and teacher verbal feedback 
patterns on pupil behaviors and growth in reading skill. 

The scope of this study was much broader' in te*ms of number of subjects, 
extent and number of interactions recorded, and breadth of variables 
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considered than any of the previous work cited. In this regard, it also 
offered the opportunity to replicate many earlier findings as well as explore 
new ones. 

- Method 

This study was field-based in nature. The data were collected during 
regular ongoing reading instruction in actual classrooms so that naturally 
occurring behaviors in the research setting could be examined. There were 
certain elements of the research design, therefore, which were outside the 
investigators' control. Limitations to the study caused by the naturalistic 
setting and the various steps that were taken to\adjust to the setting will be 
noted. 

The research site was a school district in a city of approximately 
100,000 people located in the south central region of the United States. The 
developmental reading program is a traditional basal orientation, with an 
emphasis on ability grouped instruction. The Houghton Mifflin basal series 
was used in all but two classrooms. The classrooms were self-contained 
although teachers in most schools exchanged students for reading instruction 
in order to reduce the number of ability levels within a class. 
Subjects 

All second grade teachers (N=22) from the ten elementary schools in the 
district participated in the study. The teachers were all women— four were 
Black, one was Mexican American, and the remaining seventeen were Anglo. 
There were four teachers in two schools; three teachers in one school; two 
teachers in four schools; and one teacher in each of the remaining three 
schools. The students whose reading was studied were those assigned by their 
teachers to either their highest (N=179) or, lowest (N=178) reading groups. 
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The mean number of students in both the high and low reading groups was around 

eight students at the time of initiation of the study. 

Procedures 

The participating teachers were given an overview of the research project 
during a fall orientation. They were told that the study would focus on the 
characteristics of guided oral reading as it is typically conducted in second 
grade classrooms. The teachers were trained to self tape record their reading 
lessons. They were asked to record at least one lesson of their owti choosing 
every two weeks with both their highest and lowest reading groups. They were 
encouraged to record those sessions in which they planned to do sbme guided 
oral reading. The importance of following normal classroom procedures during 

the recorded guided oral reading sessions was stressed. This self-recording 

i 

data collection procedure had been tested and compared favorably to 
videotaping and direct observation in an earlier study (Hoffmah & Kugle, 
1982). Each teacher was visited by a research team at least once every two 
weeks to pick up the recorded tapes and deliver blank ones. This procedure 
was followed over a ten week period. Thus five tapes were collected on each 
group through the course of the study. 

Pre and post reading achievement measures were gathered as part of the 
district-wide testing program using the California Achievement Test. The 
pre-test was administered during the third and fourth weeks of school, prior 
to the initiation of the study, and the post-test was administered during the 
third and fourth weeks of the next academic year. 

AIT participating teachers were interviewed individually once the data 
collection had been completed. During these interviews teacher practices, 
beliefs, and attitudes toward oral reading were explored. 
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Coding 

Audio tapes were coded using the FORMAS taxonomy (Hoffman & Baker, 1981). 
This system of analysis identifies five major clusters of teacher pupil 
behaviors which are miscue focused (see Figure 1). Cluster I specifies the 
type of miscue and qualitative characteristics (i.e., meaning change and 
grapho-phonic similarity) of certain miscues. In Cluster II the first 
behavior of the student following the miscue is recorded. The characteristics 
of teacher feedback are addressed in Cluster III iri terms of teacher feedback 
type, form, timing, and point. Input from their students in the groups are 
specified in Cluster IV. The final cluster (V) is used to record who 
ultimately (if anyone) identifies the text word. Research team members served 
as coders of tapes from the teachers. they were working with. The coders were 
trained to criterion levels using the procedures outlined in the FORMAS 
training manual (Hoffman, Gardner, & Clements, 1980). All coded sheets were 
reviewed for consistency and a random sample tested for inter-coder 
reliability by at least one other trained coder. Agreement levels exceeded 
.85 levels in all clusters of the taxonomy. 

Student miscues and subsequent interactions were coded in sequence from a 
tape up to but not to exceed a total of twenty-five miscues or sixteen turn 
changes within a group—whichever came first. In addition to the miscue 
information, the students were monitored for number of words read correctly. 
Data Analysis 

The reading group formed the basic unit of analysis for this study . The 
analyses were carried out in two phases. 
Phase I 

In Phase I the frequency data from each of the FORMAS clusters were 
converted to rates. These were calculated for each student in a given group 
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by dividing the FORMAS variable under consideration by the total number of 
words read by that group and then multiplying by 100. In this way, for 
example, the rate of high meaning change substitutions for a given group could 
be calculated. These rates formed the basic dependent variables used in 
Phase I. 

The major categories in each FORMAS cluster were first analyzed 
separately (Cluster IV was not included since very few instances of other 
student feedback were observed). In Cluster I a two-way between-within 
analysis of variance was run with ability groups as a factor and the miscue 
categories as the within group factor. In Cluster II a similar analysis was 
run for the reaction categories. Repetition miscues were omitted from the 
analysis because they tend to artifically inflate the category of immediate 
self-corrections. In Cluster III feedback categories were analyzed. 
Immediate self-corrections were omitted from the latter two analyses since 
they offered no opportunity for teacher feedback. 

There are two major areas of concern inherent in this analysis. As noted 
earlier there were instances where teachers exchanged students within schools 
for reading instruction in order to reduce the number of levels of ability 
witnin a room. This meant that in some schools one teacher's low ability 
group in'iyht be more skilled than another teacher's high ability group. The 
problem was further complicated by extreme between school differences. In 
some cases the best reading group in one school were less ski \ led readers than 
the students in the lowest group in another school. For the ability group 
comparisons in Phase I; therefore, an operational decision was made to 
reclassify groups. High skilled and less skilled groups were formed based on 
a median split of average reading achievement for all groups using the initial 
student reading achievement test scores. Pre-test scores were available on 
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9U of all the subjects in the reading groups. The mean pre-achievement grade 
levels score for the high skilled groups was 2.6 and for the low skilled 
groups the mean was 1.5. Unfortunately, the result of this reclassification 
procedure was that some teachers were represented twice within an ability 
level. Specifically, four teachers had both of their groups classified high 
skilled; another four teachers had both their groups classified, low skilled. 
The remaining 14 teachers had one high and one low group each. In these 14 
cases the teacher assigned ability level was consistent with the achievement 
test ranking. As a check on this problem, the Phase I analyses were run first 
with all teachers included and then with just the 14 who had high and low 
group splits. Since no differences in patterns of significance were uncovered 
in any of these comparisons, a decision was made to include data from all 
teachers in reporting the findings. 

A second problem in Phase I analyses concerned the dependent variables. 
The dependent variables were expressed as rates and are therefore like 
proportions. They are not interval variables and therefore do not meet one of 
the required assumptions for analysis of variance. While there are 
transformations appropriate for proportion data (e.g., log), the consequence 
of not transforming is a loss of power in most instances. It will be seen 
shortly that any loss of power is not crucial to the hypothesis tested. 
Further, these types of transformations are difficult to use in this case 
because of the occurrence of zero frequencies in the data set. T n all of the 
transformations a zero must be made into an arbitrarily small number. If this 
is done, the analyses which contain these proportions are very difficult to 
interpret. A decision was made therefore to perform analyses in Phase I (and 
in Phase II) directly on the untransformed data set. 
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Phase II • . 

In Phase II the data were analyzed .-using multiple regression following 
procedures recommended by Ward and -Jennings (1973),. Multiple regression 
permitted an examination of the effects of reading achievement level and error 
rate on the dependent variables.. The predictor variables, studied were 
achievement (pre-test); error rate; and teacher feedback behaviors (type, 
form, timing, and point of feedback). Criterion variables examined were pupil 
behaviors (miscue characteristics; reactions and resolution) and post-test 
achievement scores. To prepare the data for the multiple regression analyses, 
frequencies were ' computed for all groups on the independent and dependent 
miscue and teacher feedback variables. Within clusters these frequencies were 
transformed to proportions. So, for example, we calculated the proportion of 
rescues within a group which were substitutions; or the. proportion of miscues 
which were high versus lo* meaning change/' A correlation matrix for each of 
the criterion variables was then constructed using all of the predictor 
variables. All predictor variables which correlated significantly with the 
criterion variables (p < .1) were included in the multiple regression 
equation. The order of entry into the equation was always achievement 
(pre-tesfl followed by error rate followed by teacher feedback behaviors. A 
^j^p down regression procedure was followed to determiner- which variables 
contributed in a statistically significant way to the prediciton of the 
criterion. The full versus restricted models were constructed by removing the 
predictor variables in the reverse order from which they had been entered. 
Thus, the last variable tested was always achievement on the pre-test. 

Resul ts 

All teachers in the study relied on "round-robin" or turn-taking around 
the reading group as the basit procedure for conducting guided oral reading. 
The interviews with the teachers regaled that overall they had positive 
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feelings regarding the benefits and importance of oral reading and used oral 
.reading regularly. The teachers also confirmed at this time that the 
interactions recorded on the tapes were representative of what went on during 
a typical guided oral reading session. 

Ten tapes out of the total number of tapes to be collected (i.e., 220, 
with five sessions for each of the 44 groups) were missing. In some cases 
this was due to mechanical problems with the recorders, and in other instances 
these teachers had simply missed a session: No single teacher group had more 
than one tape missing. 

Over forty-five hundred separate miscues were recorded and- analyzed for 
teacher feedback characteristics. The data presented in Table 1 reflect the 
general distribution of miscues across the five sessions by teacher assigned 
ability groups within classes. The data for each session are broken down by 
number of miscues (NM); number of turns (NT); total number of correct worxjs 
read (TNCWR); and reading rate in words per minute (RR). The reader should 
note that the breakdown by ability in this table is based on teacher assigned 
groups not the regrouping based on achievement levels that will be used in all 
subsequent analyses. 
Pupil Miscue and Reaction Patterns 

The error rate for the high groups was .05 miscues per 100 words (95% 
accuracy). The error rate for the low groups was .09 miscues per 100 words 
(91% accuracy). This difference was statistically significant at the p < .001 
level. The distribution of miscue types was found to be statistically 
different (F(5,34) = 27.18, p < .001 ) across all students. The miscue 
categories (i.e., insertions, omissions, substitutions, mispronunciations', 
hesitations, and repetitions) have different ^rates of occurrence. (There were 
so few instances of "call for help" miscues that this category identified in 
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the FORMAS taxonomy was eliminated from consideration.) There was also an 
ability-by-miscue type interaction (F(5,170) = 5.01, p < .001) indicating that 
the low skilled and the high skilled groups differed with respect to the rate 
of certain kinds of miscues (Table 2). The proportion of hesitations was 
greater for the less skilled than the high skilled readers. On all other 
miscue types the proportion was greater for the high skilled readers. 

A two-way interaction (F(2,68) = 18.80, p^ .001) was found between 
ability and the degree of meaning chamge in insertion, omission, and 
substitution miscues. The less skilled readers had more meaning change 
miscues (62%) V the high skilled readers (54% of their miscues). A two-way 
interaction (' ,34) = 11.84, p^ .01) was also found between ability groups 
on the deg .a . of grapho-phonic similarity in substitutions and 
mispronunciation type miscues. The miscues of the high sk'lled readers 
resembled the target words grapho-phonical ly 37% of the time,, those of the 
less" skilled readers resembled the target words grapho-phonical ly 29% of the 
time. An analysis of substitution miscues alone failed to reveal any 
statistically significant differences between ability level on grapho-phonic 
similarity. 

The distribution of reactions to miscues was found to be statistically 
significant (F(4,136) = V4.52, p .001) across all students. There was also 
a statistically significant two-way interaction (F(4,136) = 3.14, p^ .05) 
between reaction type and ability groups (Table 3). The more ski 1 led readers 
exhibited a higher proportion of cpntinuations and self-corrections following 
their miscues while the less skilled paused more and were more likely to have 
no opportunity to respond to their own miscues (i.e., the teacher coming in 
before the student manifests any of the other reaction behaviors). 
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Teacher Verbal Feedback Patterns 

The distribution of feedback types was found to be statistically 
different (F(2,68) = 50.00, p^-.OOl). There was also a statistically 
significant two-way interaction (F(8 ,272) = 17,59, p^L.001) between miscue 
type and feedback type (Table 4). There was«no statistically significant 
difference between the type of feedback and the two ability groups (Table 5). 
There was, however, a statistically significant interaction (F(2,68) = 6.48, p 
.005 f between feedback type and meaning change on insertion, omission, and 
substitution type miscues (Table 6). The proportion of no verbal feedback 
tended to decrease as the degree of meaning change increased. No 
statistically significant differences were found related to the form of 
sustaining feedback and ability groups. Nor were there any statistically 
significant differences related to timing or feedback and ability groups; 

Predicting Pupil behaviors from 
Achievement, Error Rate, and Teacher Behaviors 

Multiple regression analyses were used to identify teacher variables 
which seem to contribute to the prediction of pupil behaviors while 
controlling for both reading ability (pre-reading achievement score) and text 
difficulty (miscue rate). For each of the possible pupil behaviors a full 
model was constructed from all of^the teacher variables which were 
significantly correlated from all of the teacher variables which wer^ 
significantly correlated with that pupil variable, Pre-achievement and error 
rate were always entered into each model aTs co-variates. Each model was then 
systematically reduced in terms of predictor variables in the following steps: 
(1) timing and point of feedback variable; (2) feedback form variable;- (3) , 

feedback type variable; (4) the error rate variable; and, (5) the achievemnt 

2 

variable. At each point the significance of the R drop was noted. Since 
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steps 1, 2, and 3 contain more than our predictor vector these steps were 

2 

further investigated if the whole reduction resulted in a significant R drop. 
The final model was then constructed of those variables which proved to 
significantly add to the prediction of pupil behaviors. These final models 
are described below. 

The models for each of the miscue characteristic variables are presented 
in Table 7. In this single table the most critical data from a number of 
analyses run for each of the miscue characteristics is summarized. For 
example, the only variable found to be significant in prediciting the level of 
insertions was error rate. The R 2 drop (.1494) using the step dowm procedure 
in this case is the same as the R 2 value for the whole model since thee is 
only one predictor variable. The sign of the Beta weight value for error rate 
tells us that the relationship is a negative one. In the case of predicting 
the level of Hesitations two variables were found to be significant: error 
rate and terminal feedback. The R value for the full model in this case is 
.7468. The R 2 drop values for terminal feedback (.0475) and error rate 
(.6993) -indicate the change in R 2 value for the full model when these 
variables are removed from the model. The F test values relate to the 
statistical significance of these changes. And again, the signs for the Beta 
weights indicate that the relationship between both the predictor variables 
(Error rate and Terminal feedback) and the criterion (Hesitations) is 
positive. Pre-achievement was found to be a significant factor in predicting 
three of the miscue characteristic variables: omissions, substitutions, and 
little meaning change. Error rate was found to be a significant factor in 

predicting all of the miscue characteristic variables with the only exceptions 

2 

being omissions and little meaning change miscues. The range in R valufes in 
predicting miscue characteristics for the various models was from .09 with 
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high grapho-phonic similarity to* .75 with repetitions. Teacher verbal 
feedback variables were found to be significant in the best models for 
predicting hesitations (a positive relationship with terminal feedback) and 
little meaning change miscues (a negative relationship with the point of 
feedback before the next sentence break). 

The models for each of the pupil reaction variables are presented in 
Table 8. Here, pre-achievement was found to be a significant factor in 
predicting all variables except repeated attempts and immediate 
self-corrections. Error rate was significant in all models except for 
repeated attempts. The range in R 2 values in predicting reactions was from 
.18 with repeated attempts to .76 for no opportunity. Teacher verbal feedback 
variables were found to be significant in the following instances: (1) in 
predicting continuations (a negative relationship with terminal feedback and a 
positive one with feedback delayed until after the next sentence break); (2) 
in predicting repeated attempts (a positive relationship with immediate 
feedback); (3) in predicting pauses (a positive relationship with no verbal 
feedback and with immediate feedback); (4) in predicting no opportunities to 
respond (a positive relationship with terminal feedback); and, (5) in 
predicting immediate self-corrections (a positive relationship with feedback 
given at the next sentence break). 

In determining the relationships among teacher variables and achievement 
data an effects analysis was run using post-achievement as the criterion 
variable with pn^-test scores included as a predictor. Valid pre- and 
post-test data were found available on 76% of the total population of 
Students. The jpodel for predicting post-achievement is presented in Table 9. 
Both error rate and terminal feedback showed a small but significantly 
negative relationship with post-achievement. 
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Discussion 

The findings of this study will be discussed in terms of the three major - 
objectives set forth earlier. 

1 . To describe the characteristics of teacher verbal feedback to student 
oral reading miscues and their relationship to the qualitative features of 
those miscues . The findings of this study are consistent with our earlier 
work in this area (Hoffman & Clements, 1981). The type of teacher verbal 
feedback offered in the context of oral .reading is clearly related to pupil 
miscue characteristics. Certain types of miscues such as hesitations and 
mispronunciations are more likely to receive an overt response from the 
teacher than other types of miscues. Those miscues which cause or result in a 
high degree of meaning change are more likely to be responded to than those 
which are associated with little meaning change. Teachers appear to be 
adjusting their manner of responding or not responding to miscues based on 
their qualitative characteristic rather than using a simple pattern of: if 
error then respond. 

2. To analyze d ifferences in teacher verbal feedback and pupil miscue 

n ■ 51 

patterns relative to student ability groups . Here again, the pattern of 
miscues for the ability groups studied are consistent with the body of miscue 
research and our own earlier work. The less skilled readers tended to make 
proportionately more hesitations and fewer insertions, omissions and 
repetition type miscues than the. more skilled readers. The miscues of the 
less skilled readers also violated text meaning proportionately more often 
than the more skilled. The miscue reaction patterns were different for the 
two groups of readers. The less skilled readers were more likely to pause or 
be interrupted immediately by the teacher while readers in the high skilled 
groups were more likely to continue and immediately self-correct. The 

% 
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different patterns of verbal- feedback in terms of terminal, sustaining and no 
response did not reach levels of statistical significance between the less 
skilled and the more skilled readers although the distribution is in the same 
direction as that of Hoffman and Clements (1981) and that of Allington (1978, 
1981). We attribute this at least in part to the fact that the achievement 
levels and error rates were not as disparate in this study as they were in our 
own earlier work. For example, the error rate for the less skilled readers in 
the Hoffman and Clements (1981) study was 11 miscues per 100 words read. In 
this study the error rate for the less skilled readers was nine miscues per 
100 words read. 

3. To examine the effects of error rate and teache r verbal feedback 
patterns on pupil behaviors and growth in reading ability . Achievement 
levels, error rate, and teacher verbal feedback variables showed clear and 
strong predictive relationships to pupil reading miscue and reaction patterns. 
That reading achievement is related to miscue and reaction patterns is not 
new. That error rate is independently and significantly related to these 
patterns has been suggested in the past (.e.g., Biemiller, 1979; Blaxall & 
Willows, 1981) and given clear support in this study. Indeed/with some 
miscue characteristics (hesitations, repetitions, substitutions, and grapho- 
phonic similarity) and reaction patterns (i.e., immediate self-corrections) 
error rate predicts pupil behavior independent of achievement level. Certain 
teacher verbal feedback behaviors were shown^to be related significantly to a 
number of pupil miscue and reaction patterns. "W most /oteworthy behaviors 
were a positive relationship between hesitation/ miscues and terminal feedback, 
and a positive relationship for delaying the point of feedback with 
continuation and immediate self -correction pupil behaviors following miscues. 
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The findings related to predicting achievement gain are particularly 
interesting. It was no surprise tht pre-achievement predicts 
post-achievement. It is significant, though, that both" error rate and at 
least one teacher feedback variable (terminal feedback) are also significantly 
and negatively related to gain. 

The negative relationship found between error rate and achievement is one 
consistent with a large body of classroom research. High pupil success rates 
in specific learning tasks are closely related to overall gain. The notion of 
appropriate placement in practice materials has been' a part of reading lore- 
for a long time. The research literature is beginning to offer strong 
empirical support for this belief and even suggest that the error rates we 
have established or agreed on (e.g. , -95% for instructional level) may need to 
be revised upwards to a higher success rate (Beck, 1981; Fisher et al . , 1978; 
Good & Beckerman, 1978). The arguments for this in theory and practice are 
many. At lower error rates the students are getting much more actual reading 
over the same amount of engaged time. At high error rates students encounter 
frequent failure and frustration. High error rates lead, to constant 
disruption of activity flow, and this gives rise to management problems in 
group settings. At high error rates the students are not able to- use the same 
strategies (e.g., relying on surrounding words and meanings as clues) as they 
could in materials at low error rates. All of these factors contribute to 
vicious cycle situations where the student hesitates and the teacher gives the 
word either to build up rate or because they realize the student won't be able 
to successfully identify the word on his/her own. The next time the student 
encounters a little frustration with a word, he or she may be just a little 
more likely to wait for the , teacher to give the word and the teacher a little 
more likely to oblige. 
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The negative relationship between terminal feedback and growth in reading 
achievement would suggest that this strategy may be harmful- However, the 
relative advantages of doing nothing or giving sustaining feedback are not 
clear from the results of this study. It would seem, though, that a high 
degree of tolerance (i.e., no verbal feedback) for miscues—particularly those 
with low meaning change—is warranted given the patterns experienced by the 
high skilled readers. The only guidance related to the beneficial 
"characteristics of sustaining feedback is to be gained by looking at the 
prediction models for miscue reactions/ The timing (both in terms of point of 
interruption and elapsed time) of the response seems potentially more 
important than the actual form of response. Delayed responses or feedback is 
associated with continuations and self-corrections, -both of which are 
characteristic of the more skilled readers. By contrast immediate feedback by 
the teacher are associated with pauses and repeated attempts, and .pause 
reactions are characteristic of less skilled readers. Thus delaying overt 
feedback; whatever'the particular' form, may be more beneficial than the offer 
of immediate assistance. This hypothesis has found some support in a clinical 
study of teacher verbal feedback reported by Hoffman, Clements and O'Neal 

(1982). ' 

What is emerging from this study and other recent studies is a fairly 
clear picture of what is going on with respect; t0 miscue focused interactions 
during oral reading instruction. Pupils and teachers are each influencing the 
behavior of the other. The mutually adaptive efforts of teacher and student 
to ensure smooth activity flow helps to explain in large part the difference- 
in the interaction patterns between the high and low ability groups. The 
effects analysis both on short term (pupil miscue and reaction patterns) and 
long term (pupil achievement) measures suggest specific ways in which the 
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context for guided oral reading (in terms of error rate and specific teacher 
feedback behaviors such as wait time and the use of terminal feedback) is 
related to pupil behavior. We are now in a better position to begin 
field-based studies wJvich incorporate direct manipulations of these task 
conditions to explore short and long term effects on student reading 
behaviors. Such studies will permit us to speak more clearly in terms of 
causal relationships and speak more directly .in terms of improved classroom 
practice. 
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Figure Caption 
. Figure 1. A breakdown of the FORMAS variables 
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CLUSTER 

I. Miscue (the observed response in relation to the expected 
response) 

A. Type: insertions, omissions, hesitations, substitutions, 

mispronunciations, calls for help, repetitions 

B. Meaning Change: little and substantial 

C. Grapho-Phonic Similarity: high and low 

II. Reaction (student's first behavior following the miscue) 
A. Type: repeated attempt, continuation, immediate self- 
correction, PAUSE, CALL FOR HELP, NO OPPORTUNITY 

III. Teacher Verbal Feedback (first teacher behavior in response 

TO A MISCUE) 

A. Type: no verbal, terminal (giving a text word or calling 

on another student) and sustaining (providing op- 
portunity OR HELPING THE STUDENT TO IDENTIFY THE 
TEXT WORD) 

B. Form of Sustaining: attending (non-cue focusing), 

GRAPHO-PHONIC AND CONTEXTUAL 

C. Timing of Teacher Feedback: immediate (less than 3 secs) 

AND DELAYED (MORE THAN 3 SECS) 

D. Point of Feedback: before the next sentence break, at 

THE NEXT SENTENCE BREAK, OR FOLLOWING 
THE NEXT SENTENCE BREAK 

IV. Other Student Verbal Feedback 

A. Type: none, solicited and unsolicited 

B. Timing: immediate (less than 3 secs) and delayed (more 

THAN 3 SECS) 

C. Form: attending (non-cue focusing), grapho-phonic and 

CONTEXTUAL 

V. Resolution 

A. Type: teacher identified text word, student identified 

TEXT WORD, ANOTHER STUDENT IDENTIFIED TEXT WORD, 
OR MISCUE LEFT UNIDENTIFIED 
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Table 1 

Average number of miscues, turn changes, words read 
correctly, and reading rate for high and low groups* 









SESSION 








Ability Groups 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


N of Miscues 


/ 

/High 


20.8 


21.1 


20.4 


20.1 


23.7 


(NM) 


Low 


21.6 


21.3 


22.5 


21.6 


23.3 


Turns (NT) 


High 


8.5 


9.2 


8.6 


7.6 


8.2 


Low 


6.8 


8.0 


7.4 


6.2 


7.3 


Total Correct 


High 


408.0 


460.5 


408.6 


413.8 


434.3 


Words Red 
(TCWR) 


Low 


238.4 


275.6 


290.6 


282.2 


309.6 


High 


106.6 


109.4 


108.2 


110.6 


110.3 


Rate (RR) 


Low 


75.0 


81.1 


87.0 


85.7 


91.8 



*by teacher assignment 
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Table 2 . 

Distribution of miscue types within ability groups 



Mis cue Type 


Miah Skilled 


Low Skilled 




Percent 
of total 


Rate per 
100 words read 


Percent 
of total 


Rate per 
100 words read 


insertions 


5.07* 


.23 


2.89% 


.22 


omission 


13.30% 


.59 


7.82% 


.60 


substitutions 


35.65% 


1.59 


34.53* 


2.65 


mispronunciations 


20.76% 


•92 


19.41% 


1.49 


hesitations 


8.77% 


.39 


22.27% 


1.71 


repetitions 


16.45% 


.73 


13.08% 


1.00 
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Table 3 

Distribution of miscue reaction patterns 
within ability groups 



Dimj 1 DoartirtnC 


Hiah Skilled 


Low Skilled 


rUpi I Kcocnons 


Percent 
of total 


Rate per 
100 words read 


Percent 
of total 


Rate per 
100 words read 


continuations 


41% 


.28 


27% 


.32 


repeated attempts 


12% 


.08 


12% 


.14 


pause 


6% 


.04 


10% 


.12 


no opportunity 


9% 


.06 


26% 


.31 


self correction 


32% 


.21 


25% 


.29 



Table 4 



Miscue Type 



Distribution of teacher feedback 
to various types of miscues 



No Verbal 



Teach er Verbal Feedback 
Sustaining" " 



Percent Rate per Percent Rate per 



Termi na i 
Percent Rate per 



01 

insertions 


' xoxai 
90% 


.19 


8% 


.02 


2% 


.01 


omissions 


80% 


.35 


10% 


.05 


10% 


.05 


substitutions 


60% 


1.04 


21% 


.37 


19% 


.31 


mispronunciations 


55% 


.30 


18% 


.10 


27% 


.15 


0 

hesitations 


30% 


.29 


16% 


.15 


54% 


.52 



9 
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Table 5 



Distribution of teacher feedback type 
related to ability groups 



Feedback Type 



High Skilled 



Low Skilled 



Percent 
of total 



Rate per 
100 words read 



Percent 
of total 



Rate per 
100 words read 



No verbal 
feedback 



68% 



.36 



'49% 



.50 



Sustaining 
feedback 



16% 



.08 



19% 



.19 



Termi nal 
feedback 



16% 



.08 



32% 



.33 
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Table 6 



Degree of 
Meaning Change 



Distribution of feedback type related 
to the degree of meaning change involved in the miscue 

Teacher Verbal Feedback 



No Verbal 



Sustaining Terminal * 

Perceiit Rate per Percent Rate per Rate per 

of total 100 words of total 100 words of total 



100 words 



Low Meaning 
Change 



75% 



.28 



13% 



.05 



12% 



.04 



High Meaning 
Change 



58% 



.24 



22% 



.09 



20% 



.08 



Table 7 



Multiple regression models for 
predicting pupil miscue characteristics 



Criterion 


R 2 


Predictor Variable(s) 


Beta Wt. 


2 

R Drop 


F Test 


Insertions 


.1494 


Error Rate 


-.3866 


. 1494 


7.38(1,42) p<.01 


Omissions 


.2198 


Achv. (Pre) 


.4689 


.2198 


11.27(1,40) p<.01 


Substitutions 


.2147 


Achv. (Pre) 
Error Rate 


-.3913 
-.5219 


.1997 
.1126 


9.92(1,39) p<.01 
5.59(1,39) p<.05 


Hesitations 


. .7468 


Error Rate 
Terminal Feedback 


.6720 
.2730 


.6993 
.0475 


97.67(1,42) p<.01 
7.70(1,41) p<.01 


Repetitions 


.1909 


Error Rate * 


-.4369 


.1909 


9.91(1,42) p<.01 


Little 

Meaning 

Change 


.2890 


MCnv. \rvK) 

Point o feedback 
(before next 
sentence break) 


.4007 
-.2966 


.2035 
.0854 


10.22(1,40) p<.01 
4.69(1,39) p<.05 


High Grapho- 

Phonic 

Similarity 


.0935 


Error Rate 


T . 3058 


.0935 


4.33(1,42) p<. 05 
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Table 8 



Immediate 
Self- 
Corrections 



Multiple regression models for 
predicting pupil miscue reaction patterns 



Criterion 


R 2 


Predictor Variable(s) 


Beta Wt. 


R 2 Drop 


F Test 


Continuations 


.7071 


Achievement (Pre) 
Error Rate 
Terminal Feedback 
Point of Feedback 
(after next 
sentence break) 


.2675 
-.3213 
-.3051 

.2909 


.0863 
.1809 
.0879 
.0788 


7.32(1,39) p<-01 
15.35(1,39) p<-01 
8.99(1,38) p<.01 
9.55(1,37) p<-01 


Repeated 
Attempts 


.1822 


No Verbal Feedback 
Timing (immediate) 


.3816 
.2870 


.1034 
.0788 


4.85(1,42) p<-05 
3.95(1,41) p<-05 


Pauses 


.6182 


Achievement (Pre) 
Error Rate 
Timing (immediate) 
(Achv (pre) * 
Error Rate) 


-1.3761 
-2.0840 
- .4187 

2.0539 


NS 
NS 
.3247 

.1904 


NS 
NS 

r% t rift ifl\ ny n 1 

21.57(1,38) p<.Ui 
18.45(1,37) p<.01 


No 

Opportunity 


.7593 


Achievement (Pre) 
Error Rate 
Terminal Feedback 
(Achv (pre) 
Error Rate) 


.3314 
1.2163 
.5282 

-.7797 


NS 
.2905 
.2123 

.0290 


NS 

23.50(1,39) p<.01 
29.91(1,38) p<.01 

4.47(1,37) p<.05 



,4231 Error Rate 

Point of Feedback 
(at next 
sentence break) 



■.4301 
.3629 



.3067 
.1164 



18.58(1,42 
8.27(1,41 



p<.01 
p<.01 
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Table 9 

Multiple regression model 
for predicting achievement on the post test 

2 n w^ a m a 'e RotA ut R Dmo F Test 



Criterion R Predictor Variables Beta Mt. R Drop 

Achievement .8904 AcMev^nt (Pre) 8454 asfl 2 50.1<1,40) 

(P ° St) fSrinS* Feedback . -.1498 .0141 4.89(1.38) P<-05 
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THE EFFECTS OF DIFFERENTIATED PATTERNS OF VERBAL 
FEEDBACK TO MISCUES ON WORD IDENTIFICATION 
STRATEGIES AND SUCCESS 

Research on teacher feedback lo oral reading miscucs has received considera 
ble attention over the past few years (Nilcs, 1980). This increased activity can 
be attributed in part to the development of miscuc analysis techniques and 
theory (Goodman, 1967; Goodman and Burke. 1972) and in part to the findings 
from classroom research which have documented the wide use of oral reading 
in primary classrooms (e.g., Hoffman &. Clements, 1981). Research into 
teacher verbal feedback to miscues can be classified into two basic kinds of 
studies. The first set of studies are field-based in nature and have attempted lo 
describe the characteristics and distribution of types of teacher feedback during 
oral reading instruction. A number of studies in this group have explored differ- 
ences in feedback in relation to ability level of students (e.g., Allinglon, 1978; 
Hoffman and Clements. 1981; Pflauni, Pascarclla, Boswick, & Aver, 1980). 
Others have examined the relationship between tcachr beliefs about reading and 
iheir feedback patterns (Hoffman and Kugcl. 1981; Mitchell. 1980). The other 
broad area of work in teacher feedback has been more clinical in nature and 
tocused on comparisons of selected patterns of feedback as they relate to stu- 
dent performance characteristics (Jenkins and Larson. 1979; Nilcs. Graham, and 
Wmstead. 1977 and 1978. Nilcs. 1979). While studies of this latter group point 
to the existence of relationships, ihe treatments have at times, been unclcarly 
diffeietitiatcd and left many crucial features of feedback such as timing and 
point of interruption unaccounted for m the final analysis. 

The study to be reported fails clearly into the second line of research in that 
,t is clinical in nature. The purpose of the study was to explore the ways in 
which variation in the form and timing dimensions of feedback (Hoffman. 
1979) relate to differences in pupil performance. 



METHOD 

The study was conducted in the public ..school system of a moderate si/e city 
tn the south central ar,ea of the United States. All ten of the elementary schools 
in the district participated in the study. 

Suhjri'ts 

There were 84 students in the study who had been selected proportionally 
from the high reading groups of twenty second grade classrooms in the school 
district. Students were given the -S lessen Oral Reading Test as a measure of 
•general reading achievement. Those scoring below the LO grade level on this 
test were excluded from consideration. These subject selection eritieria were 
used to avoid having students participate in the experiment for whom the text 
materials would be loo difficult. 

2 f J9 



sentence back following the miscue. 



) 



Procedures 

The students were randomly assigned to treatment conditions. They were 
' asked to read aloud both specially designed passages under their assigned feed- 
back condition. Feedback was offered to the students only for those miscucs 
made on Ihe eight difficult words. This made* a total of 16 opportunities for 
feedback given that each of the difficult words oceurcd twice. Student miscucs 
on all other words were ignored. These sessions were tape recorded. The ses- 
sions were later reviewed by the researchers for accurate implementation of the 
treatment condition. If upon review it was found thai the experimenter failed to 
give the correct feedback on over 10% of Ihe student miscucs in difficult words 
then that subject s data was discarded. This review process resulted in the dele- 
tion of data from only two subjects. 

!>aiu Analysis 

Oral reading performance on the sixteen experimental words in this study was 
coded using a modified version of the FORM AS taxonomy (Hoffman and 
Baker. The words were coded initially for, miscue type )omission 4 sub- 

stitutioiK mispronunciation, call lor help, hesitation, and repetition). Omissions, 
substitutions and mispronunciations were further classified for high and low 
meaning change and substitutions and mispronunciations were classified for 
graph-phonic similarity. Each miscue was also categorized for the subject's im- 
mediate reaction to his/her miscue (continuations, repeated attempts, pauses, 
calls for help, self-corrections) and for the ultimate resolution of the miscue 
(teacher identifies miscue. student identifies miscue). The other words in the 
text were coded only for ther occurrence of a miscue. Expert coders listened to 
tape recordings of the experimental sessions to code reading performance. For 
each of the categories of miscues described above the subject's errors were ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the opportunities for error in that category. This was 
the dependent variable used in analysis described below except where otherwise 
noted. The basic design of this experiment included three factorializcd between 
subject variables. These were the timing of the feedback, the form' of the feed- 
back anil the reading ability of Ihe subject. Students whose reading scores ex- 
ceeded the sample mean (4.7 grade level) on the SORT were classified as 
higher ability readers (x = 5.7). Students who scored below the sample mean 
were classified as lower ability readers (x ^ 3.3). It should be noted that the 
classification by ability is a relative one. 

A scries of five analysis of variance were run using this design with the addi- 
tion of one of the FOKMAS wilhin subject variables (imscAe/type, meaning 
change, grapho-phonic similarity, reaction, and resolution). Minor changes from 
analysis to analysis are discussed in the results section. In every case an un- 
weighted means solution was used to solve the problem of unequal cell sizes. % 

A final analysis was run in which the percent of second miscucs which were 
also missed the first time, were analyzed as a function of the form of feedback, 
the timing of feedback, and reading ability. 
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RESULTS 



Preliminary analysis' revealed no statistically significant differences between 
the six treatment groups on cither the percentage of*miscues on target words or 
on the total number of miscucs made including those outside the target words. 
The overall error rate was 41% on the target words and 6% when all miscucs 
were considered. There was a statistically significant difference (p<00l) bet- 
ween the high and low ability readers in their error rates on target words (23% 
versus 59%) and on all text words (4% versus 8%). . 

The first basic set of analysis examined the percent of miscucs on target 
words as a function of miscuc type, form of feedback, timing of feedback, and 
ability group. For these analysis and those that follow omission, insertions, and 
calls for help were not considered due to their low frequency (i.e., less than 1% 
of the total). The distribution of miscucs across the remaining three categories 
differed significantly across al treatment and ability groujw |F(2. 144) 29.04, 
p< .01]. The most frequent types of miscucs across afl} groups were mis- 
pronounciations (56%). There were no statistically significant main effect differ- 
ences m the distribution of miscuc types among the six treatment conditions or 
between ability groups. There was. however, a statistically significant four-way 
interaction between miscuc type, feedback type, feedback timing and ability 
groups (R4.I44) -531. p< 0l|. The data for higher and lower ability readers 
relative to this infraction are presented in Table I. The major source of the 
interaction seems to be related to" differential performance of the |>oorer readers 
under the various feedback conditions 

Subjects in the lower ability group under the delayed grapho-phonic feedback 
condition luid a much higher incidence of mispronunciation type miscucs as 
compared to those in the immediate grapho-phonic condition. Under the im- 
mediate condition the lower ability readers in the ? grapho-phonic treatment con- 
dition tended to hcslitate rather than mispronounce. The lower ability readers in 
the delayed context feedback condition demonstrated a much higher incidence 
of hesitation type miscucs as compared to those in the immediate context 
prompt condition Lower ability readers in the immediate context condition 
tended to mispronounce rather than hesitate. 
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The patterns lor the higher readers under the sustaining conditions tended to 
he .d irect contrast to those of the lower readers in particular with respect to 
mi^iition.. immediate grapho-phonic feedback "«««J* ^ « 
^^pronunciations. Immediate context 

del v conditions those patterns were reversed for the higher ubrit y readers. Ic 
min^leciback under both immediate and delayed conditions had similar effects 
for both higher and lower ability readers. 

Reader performance was analyzed next under sustaining Icedback conditions 
lor the two most frequent miscuc types (mispronuncialo.is and hesitations) to 
determine whether it was the teacher or the student who was ultimately rcspon^ 
sihlc for identifying a text word once a miscuc had been made. There was a 
statistically significant (p<.00l) fivc-way interaction between nwjuc iyjB ; 
Icedback type, feedback timing, ability group and resolution (Fable 2). lor (lie 

h,,her reading group, the sustaining context conditions both immediate and 

delayed--- were superior to any of the other conditions in eliciting student over 
teacher identification or mispronunciations. The same was true for the lower 
.c iders in the delayed condition. In the immediate condition, however, the con- 
text croup was the hichest in teacher identification of mispronunciation mis- 



cucs. 



Vhe final area of analysis focused on the percent of miscucs made on a target 
word die second time it was encountered given a miscuc on the first encounter 
The percent of errors were analyzed as a function ol Icedback type, feedback 
timing and ability group! These error rates are presented in able ^3. .A stati- 
cally significant main effect was found for timing on error rate |F(I.72-5.W 
t v 051 Although not reaching levels of statistical significance,- the delayed 
context feedback condition was superior to al other conditions in reducing the 
incidence of repeated error*. 



DISCUSSION 

tk. r,..,,iK ol this study clearly indicate that difference in verbal feedback 
can affee t: tX «Ll«* performance during oral reading. The pree.se 
naLe o the re q | a tion y ship between teacher feedback and student P^"""" 
complicated but the findings of this study point toward some valuable hypoth- 
eses useful in uuidine future investigations. 

CS ^e endeney for the lower ability readers in the ^^J^^ 
condition to hesitate can be explained in part as "learned helplessness. That is. 
d readers come to recognize that they will receive help soon r they - J« w« I 
There may also be a certain amount of e.ror avoulance operating within this 
condition for the lower readers. By hesitating rather then mfnmmemg they 
avoid having their own decoding efforts corrected immediately. In the delayed 
5 ^Ptiomc condition these fetors are no. in force. The lower readers have 
Time to apply the strategy communicated implicitly ,n the feedback and they 

Ti«y readers in the immediate context condition respond with in- 
,late7mispmnunciations over hesitations. One explanation lor the willingness ol 
hi e m o mispronounce may Ik that they recognize that w.th immediate 
V dback 'pending there is no time or way to utilize the ^ 
nlicii in the feedback. They have limited time to process ami only the context 
K ne point o 'the miscue to work with in making an attempt. The option o 
misKS is open to them because even if unsucccsslul their effort will 
m tTchaEgcd hy the context onen.cd prompt. The tendency for lower ab.l- 
?v reader s n the delayed context condition was to hest.ta.c. As with the <lc- 
LdlrX-Znk group it seems that these readers had sulficen. l.me to 
ail! ti e "ra£y mplicit'in the feedback offered. We hypothesize that these 
SI S hesitations as thinking time or even for convert rereading 
TMM "en be the critical factor infiuecing the ability or the willingness of 
Slower rcadSs to apply certain strategies. For the higher/ readers timing did 

"VZ"^^"! in two areas as a potentially valuable feedback 
stra^Lv Student reading if this condition were more successful than in any 
X? in identdvine their own miscues. Students in this group were also highly 
^uH 'Sf^g targe, words in their second <^J£«g; 
the students in the immediate context condition were among the poorest in both 

^S^CWi of feedback showed its ? ven£ impact in £ area 
identifying the target words on their second encounter TV el led ol delay ing 
ffedback wis salient across all forms of prompts for higher and lower readers 
alike. 
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TABLE I 

Percent of Miscues as a Function of Misctie Type, 
Form of Feedback, Timing, and Ability Group 





Form 


Timing 


Substitutions 


Mispronunciations 


Hesitations 




Terminal 


Intm. 


4.33 . 


27.83 


25.50 






Delay 


14.38 


22.06 


15.06 


Lower 


Sus. G.P. 


limn. 


7.7S 


25.94 


29.39 


Ability 




Delay 


14.40 


33.20 


10.60 




Sus. Con. 


I mm. 


8.67 


46.92 


4.25 






Delay 


6.31 


17,38 


25.06 - 




Terminal 


Imin. 


HI 


22.19 


3.19 






Delay 


.92 


9.93 


2.71 


Higher 


Sus. CP 


1mm. 


833 


12.67 


7.42 


Ability 




Delay 


1.95 


11.50 . 


7.00 




Sus. Con. 


Imm. 


1.86 


11.71 


4.50 






Delay 


.00 


20.63 


3.25 
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TABLE 2 

Percent of Miscucs as a Function of Miscuc Type, 
Form of Feedback, Timing, Ability Group, and Resolution 



Form , Timing Mispronunciations Hesitations 









Teacher ID 


Student ID 


Teacher ID 


Student ID 




Terminal 


Imm. 


15.67 


12.00 


21.83 


3.33 






Delay 


17.38 


4.75 


7.88 


5.38 


Lower 


Sus. CP. 


1mm. 


13.78 


8.44 


23.00 


5,56 


Ability 




Delay 


20.80 


12.80 


7.60 


2.60 




Sus Con 


1mm. 


37.33 


9.67 


4.17 


.00 






Delay 


7.13 


10.00 


13.38 


9.63 




Terminal 


Imm. 


16.63 


5.38 


2.38 


.75 






Delay 


5.43 


4.57 


2.71 


.00 


Higher 


Sus. CP. 


1mm. 


7.33 


5.17 


3,00 


4.33 


Ability 




Delay 


5 60 


5.70 


3.20 


3.20 




Sus. Con. 


Imm. 


2.71 


7.00 


2.71 


.00 






Delay 


- 3.00 


15.75 


1.50 


1.50 
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TABLE 3 

Percent ol Repeated Errors on Second Encounter of Target Words 
us a Function of Feedback Form and Timing 



Form Immediate Delayed 



Terminal 53.33 53.54 

Lower Ability Sua. CP. 59.67 55. 33 

Sus. Con. 72.02 37.80 

Terminal 27.08 14.29 

Higher Ability Sus. CP. 34.52 10 33 

Sus. Con. 14.76 8,33 



